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SarurpAy, June 27, 1863, 


THE INVASION OF THE NORTH. 


ENERAL LEE has verified the predictions: 

we published in our last number with start- 

ling exactness. A part of his army has invaded 
Pennsylvania, now occupies one or two of the 
southern towns in that State, and menaces Har- 
risburg. A wild panic pervades the State, and 
the military organization which should have’ 
preceded the invasion by several weeks is now 
being hurriedly completed, in the midst of uni- 
versal terror and confusion. Even as far west 
as Pittsburg the operatives in the machine-shops 
have knocked off work, called for speeches, and 
fallen to building earth-works. Meanwhile the 
alarm has spread to the adjacent States. New 


| Jersey, Ohio, New York, West Virginia, and 


‘ 


even Massachusetts are hurrying forward their 
militia to the scene of action, and there is some 
reason to hope that by the time these lines are 


_ read a new army of volunteer militia, as numer- 


ous if not as efficient as Lee’s forces, will inter- 
pose between the rebel advance and the capital 
of the Keystone State. | 
- It is stated that the Government was 
aware of Lee’s designs, and suffered the rebels 
to cross the Potomac for ulterior purposes of its 
own. This may be so, though the prize which 
it was proposed to purchase by the sacrifice of 
,oné half of Milroy’s army and the flourishing 
tewn of Chambersburg must—one would think 
—have been tolerably substantial. | 
The rebel journals, and some organs of opin- 
ion here, intimate that it is Lee’s design to push 


' forward into the heart of Pennsylvania and 


Qhio, and to stay at Pittsburg or Harrisburg, or 
some other convenient point—in other words, to 


invade the North on the plan which we have 


pursued at the South, taking all he can seize, 


and holding what he takes. The event will 


probably prove the fallacy of this expectation. 
No army of the: size of Lee’s can operate as a 
movable or flying column without a base ;,and 
no body of troops small enough to operate agga 
‘movable column would be safe in any part of 
the State of Pennsylvania. A brigade or a 
division of cavalry, moving swiftly from place 
to place, and avoiding the large towns, may 
make successful raids even into Pennsylvania, 
‘and may destroy bridges and stores, and carry 
off large quantities of plunder, without running 


more than the average risks of war. But if Lee, | 


er any of his generals, attempts to move a corps 


@'armee of twelve to fifteen thousand men of the 
three arms, into any Northern State, it is de-. 


monstrable that the chances would be heavily 
against their return. And if he moves with any 


larger force than this, he must keep his com-— 


munications open with his base or perish. This 
has been the cardinal principle which has im- 
peded our operations so seriously in Virginia. 
Whenever the army of the Potomac has moved 
any considerable distance from its base, its com- 


munications have been cut, and the very exist- 
It will be so. 


ence of the army endangered. 
with Lee. If he operates from Winchester, 


.. which is the most probable base for a campaign 


against Southern Pennsylvania, he will not dare 


to move much beyond Hagerstown or Cham-— 
bersburg; for if he does, his communications | 


will infallibly be 


retreat or perish. | 


Many motives have been assigned for Lee's 


sudden march from Fredericksburg to Win- 
chester. It is hardly worth while to discuss 
any of them, ‘as the most plausible is after 
all mere conjecture. But it is not difficult 


_ to understand that the preservation of the mo- 


rale of the rebel army and the rebel people, in 
view. of the proximate fall of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson and the luss of the Mississippi 
Valley, imperstively required that some dashing 
enterprise —inivolving possibilities of brilliant 
successes—s. ould be undertaken, and this theory 
alone might suMice to account for Lee’s recent 


~ strategy; which, in any other point of view, 


the arrest and exile of Clement L. V. 


weuld seem to be unworthy of his reputation. 


THE PRESIDENTS LETTER. 

- We wish we could find space in our crowded 
columns for the President’s very fable re- 
ply to a Democratic meeting at Albany, which, 
pe ay the hands of Mr. Erastus Corning, 

smitted to him certain resolutions censuring 


per 
* 


Whether We view the paper as a calm 


gham 
| Sapostion of the Inw of the case, and of the 


duty and responsibility of the Executive, or 
whether we prefer to look at it in a more per- 
sonal light, as a semi-private letter, written in 
justification of Mr. Lincoln’s course—for it will 
bear this construction— it will challenge uni- 
versal respect, and give its author a fresh claim 
to the gratitude of the people. 


First, as to the facts of the case. The letter 


SAYS: 

Mr. Vallandigham avows his hostility to the war on the 
part of the Union; and his arrest was made because he 
was laboring, with some effect, to prevent the raising of 


the political prospects of the Administration, or the per- 
sonal interests of the C ding-General, but because 
he was damaging the army, upon the existence and vigor 


As to the power of the Government to arrest 
such a traitor as this, and to deny him the right 
of habeas corpus and the privileges of a trial in 
the courts, the President very properly refers to 
that clause in the Constitution which states that 
‘< the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, UNLESS WHEN, IN CASES OF 
REBELLION Or invasion, THE PUBLIC SAFETY 
SHALL REQUIRE IT.” 

This, says the President, is precisely our pres- 
ent case—a case of gigantic rebellion wherein 
the public safety requires the suspension of the 
habeas corpus, and the other legal formalities by 
which, in time of peace, the personal liberty of 
the citizen is secured. In proof hereof, he re- 
fers to the military necessity which requires the 
shooting of deserters, and inquires, with crush- 
ing force, whether he “must shoot a simple 
soldier- boy who deserts, while ‘he’ may not 
touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces him 
to desert ?” 

Having proved his constitutional right to 
deny to Vallandigham a trial in the courts, the 
President devotes a few sentences to the absurd 
notion, which has lately been used at certain 
pseudo-democratic meetings in this city, that 
the suspension of the habeas corpus in time of 
civil war will’impair the working of our free in- 
stitutions when peace is restored. ‘‘I can no 
more believe this,” says the President, ‘‘than I 
can believe that a man could contract so strong 
an appetite for emetics during temporary illness, 
as to persist in feeding upon them during the 
remainder of his healthful life.” In point of 
fact, the precedent established by General Jack- 
son at New Orleans, when he suspended the 
writ of his own mere motion, and arrested the 


lawyer who asked for it, the judge who granted 


it, and the editor who said it should have been 


issued, settles this point. When peace was re- 
“stored with England, the habeas corpus and the 


other free institutions of the country resumed 
their play just as though they had never been 
suspended, and no one ever thought of resisting 
them on the ground of Jackson's proceedings. 
When the rebellion is over, no public official 
will attempt to use the arbitrary power which a 
due concern for the public ‘safety now forces 
into the hands of the President and his com- 
manding Generals—until another ‘‘ rebellion or 
invasion” take place, when again the ‘‘ supreme 
law”’ will override all others, as it does at present. 
We judge that Mr. Lincoln’s real object in 
publishing this letter to the Albany Democrats, 
was not only to make them and their co-workers 
ashamed of the mean position which they éctupy 
in trying to weaken the hands of the Govérnmeént 
at a time when the very life of the nation a4 
trembling in the balance, but‘also to warn the’ 
secret traitors who swarm ini‘dur midst ‘that ‘he 
is perfectly determined to do ‘his diity ‘fo ‘the, 
country, and that the case of Vallandighaim tiny: 
possibly prove a precedent for futute'action. “Tt: 
is clear as noonday that if the soldiér-boy who 


deserts is to be shot—and all officers deciate tliat | 


without shooting deserters armies can ‘Ht be 


kept together—the infamous scoundrel who Stays | ser 
| at home, and by lying words tempts him ‘to'de- 


sert, by weakening his confidence in his officers, 
misrepresenting and reviling the cause in which 
he is fighting, predicting the ss of the 


discontent, ought not, in common justice, to es- 
cape unscathed. We have in this city men who, 
within a month, have said and written words 
which, if distributed through the army of the 


aim appears to be to dishearten our ‘tidops; to 
represent that they are engaged in an unjust, a 
needless, a brutal war; to persuade them that 
they are the tools of reckless abolition agitators, 
whose object is to raise the black man at the ex- 
pense of the white; in a word, to provide every 
lazy and discontented soldier with an ample sup- 
ply of reasons for deserting on the first oppor- 
tunity. At the late peace meeting held here 


| under the auspices of the ex-Mayor of New 


York, and at several meetings held during the 
recent canvass in Connecticut, such a picture 
was drawn of the war, of the Administration, 
and of the generals, that a shrewd soldier, see- 
ing and believing it, must have deemed it almost 
a duty to desert. With what feelings, under 
these circumstances, can any lover of justice, or 
any man who has a relative in the army, read 
a 


the ominons dispatch which now appears three 
or four times a week in the newspapers: ** Two 
more deserters were shot this morning?” In- 
stead of watting Vallandigham back, ought we 
not rather to demand of the President, in justice 
and mercy, that a few more examples be made 
of Northern traitors? 


THE LOUNGER. 


COLORED TROOPS. 

Tue military discussion of chief interest at this 
moment is that of the value of colored troops. Thus 
far in the war, upon every occasion when they have 
been in action, they have shown the heroism, sub- 
ordination, coolness, and unfaltering resolution 
which are essential to the successful soldier. But 
a most interesting chapter of testimony upon the 
subject has been intrusted to us by a friend, who 
receives it from Major Edelmiro Mayer, a soldier 
of the Argentine Republic, who has entered the 
service of this country, having come most amply 
accredited to the President and distinguished civil 
and military personages from the most eminent 
persons of his own country. We shall make only 
such changes in his expressions as are absolutely 
essential. The Major writes in English : 

“TI am very much surprised that the ability, and I may 
say the supreme excellence, of the negro as a soldier should 
be questioned. But I remember that when the New World 
was discovered the Europeans questioned whether the In- 
dians were men or not, until Pope Alexander the Sixth 
issued a bull declaring them to be gifted with intelligence, 
and to be descendants from Adam.:... 

** What foundation is there for the belief that the negro 
is not a good soldier? In my opinion he does not lack any 
of the qualities of a soldier; and this opinion of mine is 
fonnded upon severe tests of their worth, seen and known 
by me in a long experience with them in the wars of the 
Argentine Republic. 

“The principal branch of the army is the infantry. Let 
us then consider the negro as a foot-soldier. 

“To be a good infantry soldier it is necessary that the 

-man should be robust, and sober, and able to bear priva- 
tion and fatigue. He must be gifted with the passive 
courage of the artillerist and the marine, and he must also 
possess such intrepidity that, when the occasion offers, he 
will dash forward on the charge with the impetuosity of a 
horseman. Fighting by day and night, in summer and 
winter, on land and on water, in all climates, and on all 
kinds of ground; enduring fatigue, cold, and hunger, he 
needs an intelligence in proportion to the kind of war he 
wages—a continued perseverance, dexterity, energy, and 
moral force to engage in all combats, 

‘“*Now the infantry will not be good unless it is com- 
posed of individuals who will receive canister shot at ‘ Sup- 
port arms’ without dodging or changing position; who 
will receive or attack the enemy with bayonet or ball; 
who will make long marches without shoes, and camp 
without water in summer, without clothes in winter, and 
eating little, fight without rest. 

‘+ Find a race of men with such qualities, and you have 
the best infantry in the world. In general the negroes 
are robust; but the slaves are much more likely to be so, 
because they are habituated to incessant work, and they 
are able to bear the privations and fatigue of campaigns 
with admirable resignation, and it may be said with a 
stoical impassibility. 

“That the negro is courageous is shown by the history 
of my country, in which are written the names of many 
black heroes. 

**In the South American War of Independence the army 
of the Argentine Republic aided in giving liberty to five 
other republics (Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Paraguay, and Ura- 
guay), and in that army were many battalions of negroes. 
The Spanish armies, which had just come¥rom combating 
the legions of Na the Great, know very well of what 
metal those negroes are made, for the Spaniards were de- 

battles. 


Argentine Republic had with 
Brazil, in 1825, the Brazilians had 8000 foreign soldiers in 
their infantry, who, in the decisive battles of ‘ Ituzaings’ 
(in which the Argentine arms were victorious), were either 
killed, wounded, or made prisoners by an inferior number 
of negroes, commanded by a negro named Colonel 
who had been promoted in the regular army to this high 
position on account of his heroism, military talent, and 


gentlemanly manners. 

‘In the long and cruel civil war of the Argentine Re- 
public, in which two opposite elements wrestled—civiliza- 
tion and barbarity—the negroes were always on the side 
of the civilized party, and they have always been sublime- 
Ty faithful to it. Never were the leaders of the barbarian 
‘patty able to persuade these negroes to serve them; they 
have in every instance preferred the tortures of the ty- 
“gant J. M. Rosas and sure death to treason. 


| “ Never have they deserted the flag of liberty. 


paigus, the negroes made themselves illustrious for the 


wrestled With all trials and overcame all difficulties. 

‘The pegroes are never insubordinate, and subordina- 
tion is the soul of a good army; they are also very faith- 
ful to their commanders and officers. 

“4 will relate to you a fact which occurred in 1884, 


ernment of Uruguay Republic, the liberals determined to 
humble them, and so they joined some regiments of the 
National Guard of Montevideo, the capital of the republic. 
The revolution was crushed, and its abettors were banished 


forever from { mtry. At this time there were three 
‘| battalions who besought their chiefs to be al- 
lowed to y them in their banishment. Their 
commanders They came to Buenns Ayres, and 


“Tt have had some of those negro soldiers, and I have 
led them to the fight. Would to God I could ever obtain 
again the command of such soldiers as those; for I know 
that, even if not victorious, at least they Would never leave 
the field without doing honor to our arms and flag!” 


BARCALA. 

In a subsequent letter Major Mayer gives the 
following account of a celebrated negro chieftain 
whose fame survives in the Argentine Republic 
like that of Touissant L’Ouverture in St. Domingo. 

Besides the brave Colonel Barcala other negroes 

distinguished themselves in the wars‘of South 
America. Borros, the historian of Bra- 


perseverance, dexterity, and moral force with which they | 


The retrograde party having taken possession‘of the Gov- | 


le to the Swiss, who in his day ‘were con- 
sidered the best infantry in the world. In fact one 
of the most distinguished characters in Brazilian 
history was Henry Diaz, a negro, who from a slave 

like B the colonel ‘of a regiment of 
soldiers of his own color. In 1687, at the head of 
his soldiers, he took from the Dutch the fort and 
town of Arecise. In 1645, in one of his battles, a 
ball shattered his left hand. To spare'the delay 


| of dressing the wound he caused it to be amputated 


on the spot, saying that each finger of his right was 
worth the whole of his left hand in battle. Thehis- 
torian Menezes praises his consummate skill, and 
the devotion and intrepidity of his followers: 


“You desire to know more of Colonel Barcala, whose 
name you liave seen in the letter which I wroteto——. I 
know perfectly well that your interest in him is mot a mere 
idle curiosity, but is born of your profound love to the goed 
cause, and of your wish to put in action whatever may 

in any way to elevate the oppressed negro race, 

“You think that it may be useful and interesting to 
know something of this fellow-countryman of mine—a man 
eminent by his talents, virtues, and heroic deeds. Well, 
then, I will make you a sketch of that negro, as noble and 
brave as the Bayard of France. I am only afraid that it 
will be very imperfect, because I am far from those who 
could give me dates, and I must depend only on my mem- 
ory. But the few details that I can relate to you of this | 
martyr for liberty will enable you to judge of him. 

“ Colonel Barcala was born in the city of Mendoza, where. 
his parents were slaves. The owner of them loved the lit- 
tle negro, seeing him so intelligent, and gave him a good 
education. The war ot independence revolutionized the 
society of the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, and when the 
first congress met, in 1815, it declared free every one born 
after that day in the Argentine Republic, and also forbad 
the introduction of slaves. The love of liberty inspired 
the hearts of most of the citizens, who gave immediately 
freedom to their negroes, begging them only to help to 
maintain the liberty and independence of the new re- 
public, 

“ Many of the negroes marched to the encampments and 
offered themselves as privates, aud among them was Bar- 
cala, They were organized into battalions with white 
officers. General San Martin passed with them the Andes, 
the most splendid feat of the military history of South 
America, and fought the memorable battle of Chacabuco, 
so disastrous for the Spaniards. In this battle Barcala 
was made a corporal for his distinguished gallantry. 

“ A short time after the liberating army was surprised 
in the night, and, unfortunately, nearly all 

Barcala was made Sergeant for the activity and 
intelligence which he displayed on this occasion. Seven 
days afterward the Spanish army was attacked, greatly to 
*their astonishment, in the field of Maypu, by the army 
“which they thought they had destroyed in the recent ac- 
- tion, and which was now reduced to one third the number 
| of the enemy. 

“ The battle of Maypu was one of the most bloody and 
desperate ever fought by the Spaniards on the South Amer- 
ican continent, and in losing it they lost the possession of 
Chili. In that battle the negro battalions performed ex- 
ploits very similar to those that distinguished the Rhode 
Island regiments under General Burnside at Antietam. 

*‘ For his behavior in the battle Barcala was made Lieu- 
tenant. He was the first negro officer in our army, and 
had at that time three decorations on his breast. 

** Constantly battling, without rest, the liberatir g army 
followed the Spaniards to Bolivia and Peru. I’. returned 
to Buenos Ayres in the year 1823. made 
eight years of continued campaigns, and when he return- 
ea to nis father-land, from which he went out as private, 
he came as Colonel of a t, covered with glory, 
with fifteen decorations, and with the love and esteem of 
all the army. 

**]7t is necessary to understand that the chiefs and offi- 
cers of the army were from the most notable and select 
portions of society, in order justly to appreciate the merit 
of Barcala, an emancipated negro slave, who raised him- 
self to so high @ rank by his talents, heroism, knowledge, 
and virtues. 

“In the war with Brazil, in 1825, you know the figure 
that he made, because you have read the letter which I 
have written to ——. 

**In 1828 broke out our civil war, and Barcala, like all 
the negroes, was with the party of liberty. The Liberal 
army, being in the State of Cordova, fought there the bat- 
tle of the‘Tablada, under General Paz (the only South 
American General who has not lost a battle, notwithstand- _ 
ing he fought many and very notable ones, among which is 
this, the bloodiest in South American history), and General 
Facundo Quiroga, the Argentine Attila. 

“* After two days of fighting, in which was displayed by 
one side the greatest strategy and valor, and by the other 
the greatest impetuosity in the furious charges of cavalry, 
and the greatest obstinacy, General Paz remained master 
of the field; and in the general order which he gave the 
next day he magnified the knowledge and talent of his 
chief-of-staff, and declared that he owed to him mainly the 
victory. This chief-of-staff of General Paz, the most 
strategical and learned of all the South American Generals, 
and the most severely sparing of eulogies, was the Colonel 


' “I will relate to you two or three facts which will throw 
_ some light upon his character. | 
“‘The Liberal army being in the city of Cordova, the 
high society of the city gave a great banquet to the chiefs 
and officers. In the negro battalions were some 
officers, Who rad been promoted for their merits. Well, 
then, not‘One of those officers would go to the banquet, but 
gave sintere thanks for the invitation. 4 knew, two years 
ago, one of these officers; and when I asked him for the 
reasons had refused the invitation, he told me: 
‘In the army “We had ‘known well what we were as officers, 
but we also kiew our position in society, for so has taught 
us our Colonél Barcala.’ For, having been slaves, they, of 
course, were without high culture. 

“A few days after Nhis there was given a ball to the 
generals and chiefs, It was the custom to open these 
balls with a minuet danced by the commanding 
and his chief-of-staff. Colonel Barcala, who, by order of 
his general, was present, and was in the side-rooms, re- — 
fused to go into the parlor to dance, saying that he did not 


dance that minuet, whom I know, and who, now in ad- 
vanced years, preserves the aristocratic air that was char- 
acteristic of her manners, approached him and said, ‘I will — 
direct you; now you will not longer refuse to dance.’ Bar- 
cala danced with all the grace and freedom of a man of the 
court. The minuet finished, he walked out of the parlor 
and went away. Afterward he said to this lady, ‘ Though 
you sought to honor me, you really mortified me.’ 

“‘ Shortly after he fell into the hands of Quiroga (a noted 
bandit), who ordered that he should be shot. But half an 
hour before the time named, Quiroga ordered him inte his 
presence and asked, 

*+* What would you have done with me if you had taken 
me a 

“*I should have ordered you hung on the first tree, be- 
cauee you are not worthy to be shot.’ 

‘**Colonel Barcala, I will give you liberty if yeu will 


take service with me.’ 


Portuguese 
| zil, says that in his opinion the negro'soldiers are | 


know how to doit. Then one of those ladies appointed to —ty. 
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27, 1863.] 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 


“And Quiroga, the ferocious Quiroga, subdued by the 
nobleness of this man, set him at liberty; and this was 
to an enemy. 

“ But the fate of Marshal Ney was reserved for Barcala. 
On a journey from Mendoza to Chili he was taken by the 
Friar General Aldao. He ordered him to be shot; and 
Barcala only begged permission to give the word of com- 
mand to those who should shoot him. When he was taken 
from the prison he came out clothed in his gala uniform, 
and with his seventeen decorations; and with clear and 
strong voice he said to those about him, the following 
‘words, very notable and difficult to forget, ‘I shall die with 
the only sorrow of seeing my fatherland oppressed by ty- 
rants; but I die with the satisfaction that my name will 
remain in the Argentine history: and as Christianity 
treasured the memory of her martyrs, so liberty shall re- 
member those of her sons who have been sacrificed for 
her.’ After this he gave a “ Hurrah for the Argentine Re- 
public free from tyrants {" and with perfect confidence com- 
manded the riflemen to fire. 

**Colonel Barcala is one of the most beautiful characters 
in the Argentine history, the most heroic history ot South 
America. His last words are realized. No domestic or 
fereign tyrant profanes the soil of the land he loved so well, 
and every free Argentine t the memory of Barcala:” 


ANOTHER MASK OFF. | 


_ Tra there are plenty of men who have been 

politically known as“ Democrats,” and who are 
unreservedly in favor of suppressing this rebellion 
at every cost, is known to every man. Jefferson 
Davis was not a better Democrat than Benjamin 
F. Butler; nor is Vallandigham’s ‘‘ Democracy” 
more unimpeachable than Daniel 8. Dickinson’s, 
~ General Burnside is not less a Democrat than Fer- 
nando Wood; and General Logan would hardly 
yield his claim as a Democrat to that of Judah 
Benjamin or John Slidell. 

Judge Amasa J. Parker, of this State, has lately 
taken elaborate pains to give the exact measure 
of his Democracy.” As a late leader in that par- 
ty, and one of its former favorite candidates for 
Governor, his words have some importance. Let 
every loyal Democrat therefore 
both what he says and what he tiiemiis.., 
cent speech he uses the following langmage : 

‘‘ Tf it is true, as it doubtless is, thatthe South 


are engaged in an unjust rebellion against the Canim high-toned lunatics.” 
well worth reading and pon- 


stitution, it is also true that the men.in.powerure— 
equally rebelling against that Constitation ;2and 


we stand to defend that instrument; 


Judge Parker puts the guilt of the rebellion ois 


fully and forcibly protest against their 
of it.” 


ditionally, that of the Government unconditional- 
ly. He protests against the guilt (as he assumes) 
of the Government, and passes over that of the re- 
‘bellion in significant silenct. He declares that 
Ohio will be unworthy of the rn given 
us by our fathers if she does not elect'as her Gov- 
ernor a man who is straining every nerve to help 


those who are trying to destroy that government ; 7 


and he continued for an hour and more to. denounce 
the worse than Asiatic tyranny which, according 
to him, will not suffer itself to be denounced. 

This gentleman, Judge Amasa J..Parker, takes, | 
his position with every other man in the land who, © 
either with arms in his hand or vefiom upon his | 


tongue, aims to embarrass, paralyze, and. destroy 
Demoora- 


the Government and the Union. ‘Sis 
cy” is that of Jeff Davis and 
and Vallandigham—not that of 
crans, of Tod, Wright, and Odell. Whitt 4s 
ww of the future no sane: man 

ubt. 


OFFICIAL DIGNITY. 


with ‘‘ tremendous applause” by what Judge Park- | 
er called ‘this vast assemblage, worthy in intel- 
ligence and numbers of the great question it has 
come here to consider, attesting the dignity of the 


Now, if this remark of the chief magistrate of 
Brooklyn is not dignified, decent, humane, and 
**mannerly”—what is? If it does not indicate a 
lofty mind, a noble and heroie perception of pro-. 
priety and duty at a time so solemn and perilous 
as this—what does? If the people of Brooklyn 
can not confide in the uprigh 


FE 


H 


‘Mr. Francs Key Howarp, one of the Mary- 
iniders and abettors of the rebellion, and for 
that reason arrested and confined in an ‘‘ Ameri- 


Maryland 
grandfather, Francis Key, thanked the Almighty in the 
patriotic song to which you refer with such pardonable 


x 
E 


thing.” ‘You'll see 
as soon as I can get @ crow-bar," 


4 


son, then?” said the divine. ‘*Oh yes, poor, 


our heart,” replied the 
“and now you have come to me to have it re.paired.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


e 
locomotive 
said jt was bad.” ““Did I? Well, there, I for- 


A lock that can not be picked by burglars. —Wedlock. 


DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 
is a child with cold in its head like a winter’s 


tt blows tt enows (it blowe its nose). | 
Why is a tedious story-teller like the Thames Tunnel ? 
Because great bore. 


Why is a man who keeps the toll at a bridge like a Jew? 
Why are tw giggling like 

Why is a parasite like of spectacies 


cE 


disgrace 
ithout the second 


i 


speech some enthusiast 


for liberty, Union, and 
national honor called 


human rights, began to 
groan and hiss and de- 
mand the forci- 
ble expulsion any 
citizen who proposed 
jany expression of sym- 
_ {pathy for the most un- 
fortunate class of peo- 
ple in the world. 

His Honor the May- 
or of Brooklyn, infer- 
rupted by such an un- 
geemly suggestion, rose 
the height of the 
He said a§ 
once: the gentlé 
man has any thing to 
say, let him say it in a 
mannerly way.” And 
he instantly set the ex- 
ample of a mannerly 
way by adding: “If 
the gentleman had ra- 


baby than a white one, 
let him say so.” The 
remark was greeted 


wi reach from Lendon to 
is as good as @ mile. 


Which is the fastest, heat or cold ? 
Heat, because you can catch a cold. 


What must you add to nine to make six? 
8, for ix with & is six. 
Why are the teeth like 


verbs? 
trregular, and defective. ’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE INVASION OF THE NORTH. 

intimated in our last number, the rebels are ful- 

their threat of invading the North. It 
under Lee commenced 


ther embrace a nigger 


4038 
men, namely, 50,000 from Pennsylvania, 80,000 from Ohio, — 
10000 tree hae and 10,000 from West Virginia; 
and 20,000 New York State militia, to serve for a short 

are moving with alacrity toward the scene of conflict. 


ing General Lee from the Carolinas and elsewhere have 
swelled his army to double the number he had in the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville. His force is divided into three 
corps, of 30,000 men each, 


i 
; 
j 


? 


if 
$598 


els back, with heavy loss on sides. 


THE RECENT CAVALRY FIGHT. 
The rebel reports of the great cavalry fight on the 
that Lee was 


Pitzh severely 
and that a number of = rebel officers were killed. 
a of hundred in killed, 


Two new privateer steamers have made their 

are scouring the Atlantic Ocean as far down as Cape Horn, 
and from that round into the Pacific, to intercept our 
proceedings of to have 

on navy a 

waked up our Navy Department, for four United tates 
dered out from Ham at the same time ; and oth- 
Clarence (or Coquette calling 
the have converted into privateers. The 


during the ‘month 


the equator, four Ualted Doraas Prince 
Sea Lark, 


Union Jack, and Nye—with valuable cargoes. 
WHAT OUR BLOCKADERS ARE DOING. 


855 rebel w shows that the Department has 
not been asleep all the time, 


ie 


Paris save one. They carried the rural districts, 
very few exceptions. Of two hundred and 

tions the Emperor’s friends two hundred 
two. It was thought the tion In the new 
ture would number twenty members of the 
and This result was as 
poleon. There did 


ff 


2 


’ 


. = 


| THE GREAT LIAR 4 
Old Stiggins was a noted scam , 
He’d lie the handle off a om a 
| And silly mischief brew ; 2 
He never had but two biack eyes, . 
And a ship a tying-to. STRENGTH OF LEE’S ARMY. 
He moulded lies with cunning pate, It has oe 
He knew that man could castigate, 
As his sears did truly show; ye 
. The cause no mortal should forget, as. 
His pearly teeth were a false set, % 
And his voice a /aleet-to. 
aia THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 
humanity of his Honor the Mayor—in whom can — ee yan a 
they confide? Has not every loyal man in the rogue cried, 
land reason to be proud of this chief magistrate of a x 
one of its largest cities ? drover cried, e & 
courtly fancies fail. 
“AMERICAN BASTILES.” | ! that a tail?” the rogue replies, troops at Milliken's es 
think to blind these precious eyes,) is perfectly confid i 
pounced upon him quick, At the fight at Mi Ta 
him with stout old stick, 
can bastile,” is not likely to enter upon any fur- his arms did tire; 
ther complaints of his treatment so long as he yelled 
knows that Mr. Sidney Cromwell has the free use the a 
of his faculties. For in a brief and trenchant pam- | 
replies to Mr. Howard’s complaints in ‘a simply But much against his will; GENERAL KIMBALL’S EXPEDITION. e 
of the pamphlet gives it's chariaing pungency. | Sed fealings did each bosom beara, 
owe ' An Irishman being asked by his angry master what he eral Wirt Adame, 2000 oa ws far off, and he im- ee 
“ For the question t t of angry w was not 5 
treated, replied, ‘“‘Cruelly trait him, yer honor?—not I! | the 4th inst. 
I never could hurt a poor, dumb cratur in my loife; but when a brisk fight ensued, lasting thirty minutes. 
er honor bade me cut his tail, and so I cut only a little pave and Our loss was 
caf every day, to for hina.” one and seventeen wounded. Their loss in killed 
pride, shall be preserved again and forever by passing $$ and wounded was considerable. We captured a hundred | J 
triumphantly through this its last and its supreme trial, ‘+ Are you going in any business?” asked Jim Brown, as | Pfisoners. ". 
or whether it shall be shivered into feeble and jarring | he met Tim Smith strolling up Whitechapel, the other THE DEFENSES OF PORT HUDSON, a 
fragments. If you.can doubt which of these alternatives | evening. ‘‘ No,” was the reply, “‘ but A most interesting description of Port Hudson and the & 
pose for a moment that they will allow the personal liber- + What kind a shop, pray Bs Confederate prisoner. It that the defenses of the a 
ty and temporary comfort of you or me, or a hundred or a “WwW place consist not only of fortifications abd heavy artillery - a 
thousand others, to stand in the way of the preservation ied Tim, ¢ 
of the nation, you are a fit tenant of that sort of Bastile in semicircle, 
in which despotic men in their vulgar senses arbi some one out of a drink. bristling with cannon vy calibre. The water de ¢ 
forty guns, some of them A others | 
A widow lady, with her intended husbanv. 18-inch bore. Gua of thine batteles ts on 
themselves before a well-known clergyman to binff 80 feet The of the is between 1 
the holy banda of wedlock. You Save Buried four and five houmand, but tele provilons and 
dering. a tion are said to be out. is commanded ; 
and formerly an officer in the United States army. a 
1 
A countryman came to London to sell his fruit, but for j 
A Feat oy Sraenetu.—aA well known ticket-ofleave | some cause fell asleep. The boys, knowing this to be the . ad 
‘man, with a bludgeon in his hand, being pursued by the | index of negligence, helped themsetrs fo the contents ef Ys a 
police, at a tremendous pace tore up the pavement of a the wagon. “Oh, what a dreadful thing!” exclaimed an 
apite of his fearful weapon heewas ultimately captured. dreadful, ma'am,” said a by-stander. “ You see the farm- ground as to capture General Stuart's head-quartete near oe 
| FA GPs AOR eS er was taking a nap, and the boys were only taking an y, and also near Brandy Station, | 
| Mar. Cowrract ror tus Untrep Srarzs.—There is | aypie.” General Stuart, of the rebel cavalry, has replied to « 
uld care about embracing, or embarking ** What, miss, you here from boarding-school, and with- Beverly Ford have been / 
Promise of Marriage. out asking ?” said an anxious father’ ane 
thas’s being humanely cared for. He refuses to permi: the 
Apvics TO the child's mind is no- friends of the dead to cross his lines for the purpose o 
so mind, its ad- pa, you moving their remains. 
dress in after-life will depend y upon the way in | give you.” MORE REBEL PRIVATEERS. . 
Too Horursiz.—The usually quiet village of Exe, on | 
hunger, and knowing that the butcher's was not far Abe 
mvoused her daughter from a peaceful slumber, and 
her. The ferocious act has cast a gloom over 
pr \werrounding neighborhood. 
tettow having imbibed rather freely took it into his 
@ign-post and started. He was questioned next day 
WE congratulate the city of Brooklyn upon its the 
chief magistrate, Dignity and infélligence art and old dame had several books — 
ence; and Brooklyn Progress," and nephew of “ Robinson Tho third will belp you toa wife’ 
intend that their chiiefai¥ak: ~ahbent fail to a: ying read them alternately, the dame got To bless or curse you all your life. . 
display these-qualities. How little mixed up; and whea d Love-letter. 
tions are satisfied they ‘will: slting Always in COPPERHEADISM CROPPING OUT. 
th of a late public am his | || (Letter 8 Gin In Indiana recently some resistance has been shown te 
. velous book, truly; why, what big troubles him and his the enrolling officers doing their duty under the Conscrip- Whar 
} panies of soldiers have been sent to the locality of the mur- 
tia a der. A soldier was also shot at Shelbyville, Indiana, on 
‘Wednesday, by a deserter whom he was attempting to 
meant the man “‘mar- , Z It is understood that Mr. Vallandigham has proceeded ' 
in- — to some Southern port, from which be intends to take his 
Was understood to 1 ~ E= <4 are 
mean the four million - — as 
men martyrized by the — = | FOREIGN NEWS. 
\\ if A line, the morning of 12th, a rebel said to have 
/] He was attacked on 18th, and his being far too 
/ | were attacked, and fell back to the Potomac. On 14th, 
Sunday, Martinsburg was attacked, and a sharp affair oe- THE LNSURRECTION. 
/ Wit | curred. We have no precise account of how it ended. It | The Poles have again defeated the Russians in battle. 
is stated, however, that our forces made good their retreat | France, and Austria forwarded joint note to 
Wy \ of Ith, nage baly how many or of for Poland. The French Emperor having invited 
| \ description we know not, Potomac in the vi- the United States Cabloet to Jon Allied in 
| YN wes on falling back, | clined, on the nd thet our traditional polley of 
ff our people are to have taken with them their stores, {interference in European affairs must be Mr. 
ana Gans. 16th, the rebel advance- Seward's note has been published in St. Petersburg. 
HA Hh guard entered Chambersburg, which place > 
| 1/< at" one hand, and Waynesboro on the other. On iéth the WAR WITH EXGLAND AND FRANCE. 
| , tection of the State were at Pennsylvania 
| Harrisburg was threatened, but it was that we 
movements no has 
Crara.—* Don't you think it an anomaly, Tom, your preparing to fight transpired, though it ie known that his entire army ey 
for your hearth and home, while you have not a wife?” moved in ihe of Gap. ne 
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THE APPROACHES TO VICKSBURG—THE CENTRE UNDER M‘PHERSON.—Skerouep sy Mr. R. Davis.—{See Pager 405.) 


3 | | : » 


June 27, 1863.] 


THE SIEGE OF 
VICKSBURG. 


WE continue in this 
number our series of il- 
lustrations of General 
Grant’s operations be- 
fore Vicksburg, from 
sketches by Mr. ‘Theo- 
dore R. Davis. The 
pictures will be found 
on pages 401, 404, and 
this page. Mr. Davis - 
writes: 


APPROACHES AT 
VICKSBURG. 
HRAD-QUARTERS OF Ma- 
Jor-GENERAL M‘PHERSON, 
May 28, 1863. 

The sketch is of an 
incident coming under 
my observation while, a: 
few days since, I was 
making my way, with 
due regard for person- 
al safety, through the 
trenches and rifle-pits 
to a point from which a 
near view of the rebel 
works could be obtained. 

** An officer of General 
M‘Pherson’s staff, a fine 
shot, had taken his rifle, 
and was, with the sharp- 
shooters, rendering it an 
impossibility to use a 
gun that had been used 
to annoy our men at 
work in the trenches. 
A sharp-shooter from 
the rebel works was 
crawling, as he thought, 
unseen, to a point nearer 
our line. A hat placed 
invitingly was, in a few 

moments, shot through by the ball from his rifle. 

**The moment was the rebel’s last+: he had ex- 
posed his head in shooting. And the sharp-shoot- 
ing officer now wears an airy hat. Tam told bya 
deserter that seventeen men have been shot from 
a spot called by them ‘ The Dead Hole.’ Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Strong, the sharp-shooter, is the officer 
whose gallant escape from the rebels, some time 
since, near Washington, was the subject of an illus- 
tration in this jourmal.” | 


CENTRE, UNDER COMMAND OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL M‘PHERSON, 

HEAD-QUARTERS SEVENTFENTH ARMY Corps, 
May 28, 1863. 

‘* The view at this point conve¥s perhaps a more 
comprehensive idea of the difficulties presented by 
the exceedingly broken formation of the country 
than that at either the right or left. Sketches of 
each position will follow this. Some of our troops 
have gained by approaeh a point distant from th 
main work of the enemy but fifty yards. 

*“*The battery of the late gallant Captain De 
Solyer was intrenched by him within one hundred 
yards of the enemy’s fortification. Many and heavy 
guns are within three liuiudre:! yards of the same 
work. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF TWO THOUSAND VICKSBURG PRISONERS AT 


405 


COTTON BRIDGE OVER THE BLACK RIVER.—[Skercuep sr Mr. Tazopore R. Davis.) 


‘*From our batteries and sharp-shooters an ef- 
fective fire is kept up to cover the construction of 
works that will, without doubt, effect the ultimate 
fall of the strong-hold. 

“A most gallant but unsuccessful attempt was 
made upon the 21st inst. to carry these works by 
assault. Since that time the sharp-shooters upon 
either side have been busy enough. The ping of 
a shot is sure to follow the exposure of any portion 
of one’s person. My pony and sketch-book bear 
indubitable evidence that sketching in plain view 
of sharp-eyed rebels must be rapid enough. 

‘*One can hardly realize the fact that our gal- 
lant men are, with the flag that the breeze ruf- 
fles, within a stone’s-throw of a work of immense 
strength. To dislodge our men the rebels send, 
ever and anon, a shell, thrown by hand. Some of 
these grenades are seized by our men as they come 


rolling and fizzing ipto the trench, and hurled back | 


to explode within the works of the senders. 
‘* Confidence of the fall of Vicksburg is the one 
feeling of our army.”’ - 


‘THE COTTON BRIDGE OVER THE BLACK RIVER. 


** JIEAD-QUARTERS OF MAJoR-GENERAL M‘PHERSON, 
or Vickssure, May 20, 1863. 


“We had fought the battle of Champion’s Hill 


He 


é 


» af 
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and captured the extensive line of works at the 
railroad bridge over the Black River; but the 
bridge was destroyed, and a deep and narrow 
stream was between us and Vicksburg. Our en- 
gineers were soon, with their working parties, 
tearing down the ‘ gin-houses’ upon the adjacent 


plantations. With the timbers so procured :raft- 


bridges were soon in process of construction. 

‘*One of the bridges built by General M‘Pher- 
son’s corps was so entirely novel that I send, with 
my sketch, a detailed account of it. Two heavy 
beams thirty-five feet in length were joined to- 
gether by smaller beams ten feet in length, spiked 
two feet apart. ‘This frame now turned over, cot- 
ton bales were rolled into it in two rows, and se- 
cured by stanchions at the side of each bale, and 
a beam cressing the top. These rafts so fitted 
were now launched into the river, and, floated into 
place, were secured by guy-ropes from the shore ; 
stringers then placed, ‘ breaking joints,’ the entire 
length of the bridge, which was then ‘ decked over’ 
with plank from the demolished ‘gin-houses.’. Over 
this bridge the troops, artillery, and baggage trains 
were safely passed. 

‘‘ The ingenious constructor of this bridge, Major 
Hickenlooper, Chief Engineer of General M‘Pher- 


son’s corps, has, during . 
this brief but brilliant 
campaign, earned for 
himself a most enviable 
reputation. 

‘*This bridge is cer- 
tainly the most easily 
constructed, as it is the 
most secure, of any im- 
promptu bridge known. 
The buoyancy of a 600- 
pound bale of cotton is . 
quite 400 pounds, and 
serviceable for eight 
days.” 


ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC. 


WE illustrate on pages 
_ 408 and 409 a prelimin- 
ary incident of the third 
passage of the Rappa- 
hannock by our troops— 
namely, SHELLING THE 
REBELS OUT OF THEIR 
RiFie-Pits. Mr. Waud, 
the author of the sketch- 
es from which our pic- 
tures were taken, writes: 
“The rifle-pits crect- 
ed by the enemy entire- 
ly commanded the cross- 
ing ; therefore it was ne- 
cessary to.either drive 
them out, or make it so 
dangerous to rise above 
the parapet that but few 
would attempt it. 
artillery massed on the 
river-bank did this ef- 
fectually. Lieutenant 
: Wollaston’s battery of 
Napoleons (Battery D, 
Second Regulars) did magnificent practice; hard- 
ly a shot missed the earth-work ; its defenders, the 
Second Florida, were kept enveloped in smoke and 
dust ; and yet so great a protection is a little bank 
of earth, that not a man was killed, though some 
were severely wounded. With a loss of some for- 
ty killed and wounded engineers—including Cap- 
tain Cross, a very fine officer, and a graduate of 
West Point—the boats were carried down to the 
water and launched; the Twenty-sixth New Jer- 
sey were ferried over, and carried the work at the 
point of the bayonet, capturing some eighty pris- 
oners. 
‘* Some of these endeavored to get away by run- 
ning down the river, but a well-directed fire from 
Lieutenant Wollaston’s battery brought them to a 
stand-still, and they threw down their arms. 
“*The First Massachusetts battery was there, 
and also did good execution. We now hold the 
southern bank of the river—Ayre’s, Macartney’s, 
and Wollaston’s batteries in front, supported by 
the Vermont brigade, one of the very finest bodies 
of soldiers in the United States. I heard a pret 
little anecdote of these men in connection wi 
Wollaston’sartillery. While that officer was lying 
on the ground upon a paulin, among his guns, aL 


FORT DELAWARE.—{Sxercusp sy Mz. D. AuLp, Forrr-rutrp Ouro. 
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‘mental or physical. Judge a nation by its ballads, 


‘them while talking herself (that the tongue thus 


ti creed reads something on this wise: The 


oF grammar, you are too nice for your profession ; 


_ afford it; but *‘ Sensation” is not only our living 


down to the great golden idol there is very apt to 


_ money and fame considerations hinted and 


’ have nothing very positive. 


_ pers, white fingers, perfumes, generally a rocking- 
a ring (it must bea signet, and be particular about: 


- glances, rising color, and a keen look ( 
that last). 


- . Black’s for half an hour previous to composition. 


tall soldier came and placed himself alongside, 


that the battery 
Captain (now Colonel) Platt, also of Vermont, 
‘Then,’ said the man, rising, and stepping off like 
a rooster, ‘a whole corps can not take this 
while the Old Vermont brigade supports it!’ 

| 


| 


“ SENSATION.” 


NATIONALLY speaking we write very much as | gi 


we eat, with cruel disregard of our digestion, be it 


said some one (it would be an inconsistency in me_ 
to remember who); but we neither make nor sing 
ballads.. Those are for people who take siestas | 
and dance in orange-groves or about May-poles— 
people who keep sheep, and have traditions, and 
are just as much a prodact of the country as the 
heather or the twilights. 14 

We scribble—every body—on every snbject. 
There is matter, plenty of it. Great events jostle 
us, trip us up; great discoveries half blind us with 
the truths they are letting in on our accustomed 
tread-mill rounds of thought; and in this feverish 
age, when the whole world goes on at a mad gal- 
lop that makes the calm days when patriarchs saw 
angels coming in at their doors incredible, the 
mighty Union artery fairly bounds with the hot 
flow of the mingled blood of every nation under 
heaven. | 

All this whirl and fire and fever must find vent, 
and has it, in our sensation writing—partly as an 
appropriate expression, partly from necessity ; for 
this strange thing, for which we have coined -@ 
name for want of other expression of our habit of 
thought and action, is a veritable Briareus, clutch- 
ing at all our being and doing, down to its least 
detail—our writing, talking, building, dressing, 
governing, our very religion ; even so grim 4 thing 
as our war-making—all scent of it rankly, and its 
presence in any one of these conditions necessitates 
it in all. | | 

So: it occurs that in the intellectual arena 
scramble is as keen as in the stock-market; two- 
thirds desire money, the other third are after fame, 
and all clamor together, something like the two 
duchesses who compromised on the sugar 
that is, each in turn held the other’s tongue with 


held wriggled mightily is not apropos, but I ap- 
me it for the benefit of femininity). | 
'There is reason for all this clamor, for the Sensa- 


1 advertising column and the hugest placards 
in the stakes; so, if you are going to be on honor 


abont your probabilities, and accurate with your | 


facts, you will be distanced and thrown out at 
once ; if you mean to stop for scruples of conscience 


but if you have really any thing to say, say it to 
the next generation, for to-day can’t wait for you; 
a great truth, a noble thought, is only the product 
ofa lifetime. Glorious harvest, worth the waiting 
for, if you can afford it! says the Age with a sneer. 

If Right were the thing we battled for we could 


but our object also; and for those who won't bow 


be a fiery furnace of poverty and persecution in 
waiting. In the days of Nebuchadnezzar three 
men were found faithful, and in that respect I think 
we are something better than the Babylonians; 
but I am talking to my fello«. -cringers—those who, 
with me, bow down in the dust and sneer as we lie 
there. I mean to berate our idol. I can do so 
safely, it being the fashion ; for it is hard to tell 
whether the magazine views the sensational serials 
of the weeklies with more contempt than the full- 
fledged book the frothy articles of the magazine, 
of the slashing review the last new blue-and-gold 
edition: So all the way through I shall be in line | 
with some one, and meantime I can put in a quiet 
plea for us all; for there is the necessity—the 


there is the unsatisfactory nature of a check on the 
next generation, viewed in the light of the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlertick- maker, as (palli- 
atives and for inducement. Sensation articles are 
simply writing mado es y. They require little 


time, and comparatively ro brain wear; only tect, [ 


and a general knowledge of the technicalities of 


the different schools—for sensational writing has | | 
its schools, like Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ common flangel, |. 
worn with proper sense of difference as to quality ;” | 
dissimilar in style, but identical in object, and all} 


equally easy of achievement. 
recipes in witness. 
The Valenciennes : | 
Must hint, not tell its story; shadow emotions, 
rather than paint them; deal with life in a rose- 
colored, absent, distant way—at the finger-tips, as 
it were. It opens generally with a pair of Indian 
vases or a scrap of stormy twilight, and ends with 
a marriage. You come out of it very as a 
mouse might out of a rag-bag, a nice rag-bag. "ou 
Change the charac- 
ters all around, and go over the story again, it 
would make no very special difference. You! have 
reminiscences of a knot of gay ribbon, dainty slip- 


Take the following 


chair, a long silver-topped bottles, 


the crest and armorial bearings, for that tells), | 
masculine, 


Analyze it, and you will find a bunch of violets 
or a coral comb to be at the root of the matter; all 
the rest are but accretions. Indeed for a Valen- 
ciennes article best look in at Fountain’s or Ball & 


Commence with the trinket that pleased you, and 
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The Poker and Tongs : | 
Deals in paragraphs and curt sentences. Th2 


bully the women, swear, and are not too del- 


ural desire te.hear the excuse that these ve 
people will offer.for falling in love with each other, 
as they do persistently. 

The Btyle: 


amateur 

the chase; we hunt our the high- 
er walks of life (1 take these-walks-on faith: I 
have never seen-them, or found them.on either 
We unearth him in courts of 


what sha]l I say more? for the time would fail me |. 


to tell of.the.stalwart sailor, aceoas whose bronzed 
yet handsome features flitted 9 passing gleam of 
anxiety as he thundered, ‘‘ Haul down your-fore- 


castle! belay the clew-lines! furl:the anchor! reef- 


your rudder! lash the.gunwale fast to the.main- 
top-gallant sail! and crowd on the bowsprit; my 


the rough—who knew that something was up, the 


got, and that they can be come by honorably.’ 
'. “ And says he, ‘You calculate to finish a job 
when you undertake it.’ 

** And says I, 

‘¢*T generally go in lemons and come out on 
the square.’”’ 

And then he makes a clean breast of it. On 
—th Avenue, between —th and —th streets, there 
-was a little shop that I had took particular notice 
to, it being in my beat, etc., etc., till his game is 


Or of our Military Friend, who commences: 

“It was after our little brush at— (any place 
will do; Fredericksburg and the Seven Pines are 
as popular asany). We had fought like demons, 
but the enemy outnumbered us as usual. We had 
been compelled to retire in the best possible order 
to a farm-house, which we surrounded with our 
whole force, and, finding empty, entered with due 
caution. We were without tents, the rain, or 


rather drizzle,’’ etc., etc., ad infinitum, ad nau- 
seam. 


We analyze our swill milk and alum bread, and 
protest. I present specimens of the intellectual 
chaff offered a hungering nation (analysis of them 
is impossible, annihilation being the only process 
of which they are susceptible), and ask should such 
things be? 

It is true that every century has its sham, stalk- 
ing triumphant on its stage, and for the time being 
elbowing whatever there may be of virtue or hero- 
ism out of sight. And it is true that our sham is 
so builded and founded on our education, our prej- 
udices, and our desires, that we wanta Samson 
for its destruction. But it is equally true that in 
all ages the lucky heirs of a truth, be it ever so 
infinitesimal, have risen up to do battle with sham, 
and that it is in the nature of sham to be beaten. 
And it is true that, were each worker and thinker 
only half as much in earnest with their toy-ham- 
mers as I with mine, the result would be matter 
for chronicles, And, at worst, as great things 

beginnings, there 


each other, and a signal. So might Rousseau’s In- 
dians, out of their State of Nature, and furnished 
_by a pardonable anachronism with the explosive 
weapons of civilization, decide their quarrel about 
the charms of a squaw. The simplicity was hide- 


stir in circumstances and pretty Is to taste. 
There is no better recipe. - | r 


more exciting pastime. First, for a duel 4 volonté, 


according to the technical name. Two lines, dis- | 
tant from thirty-five to forty paces, are marked off; 
within which are drawn two other lines, from 
fifteen to twenty paces apart, which is the nearest 


turbing influences. There is, of course, always 
the drawback of having to accept the adversary’s 
fire without sign or protest. It should be men- 
tioned, that as soon as one has fired, the other is 
not allowed to advance further, but must discharge 
his pistol from the point at which he is standing. 
Next follows the duel au signal, which is an ap- 
old Hiberno-Britannic fashion, and 
doubtless meant to conciliate national preju- 
signal was to be given by three claps 
, with an interval of three seconds be- 
At the first, the parties were to move 
ard each other ; at the second, to level, 
ing ; at the third, to halt and fire. The 
states that if one fires before or after 
by so much as half a second, he shall 
a dishonorable man; and if by 
manceuvre he shall have killed his 
shall be looked on as an assassin. 
nice there would appear But little 
distinction between the cases. But if the adver- 
sary who has been fired at thus dishonorably have 
been lucky enough to escape, he is allowed a terri- 
ble retribution—to take a slow, deliberate aim, and 
a shot 4 loisir. Where one disgracefully reserves. 
his fire after the signal, the disagreeable duty-is 
otted to the seconds of rushing in at all risk and 
peril—even in front of the weapon, if no other 
Then follows the Barriére, which is, strictly 
speaking, a generic term, and applicable to any 


many chances that the parties will miss each other. 
Whereas the Englishman who has graduated on 
the bogs and moors will have a fatal advantage in 
this flurried style of shooting. Allowance, how- 
ever, should be made for a profitable experience of 


There is also the duel @ marche non interrompue 
et & ligne rather cumbersome title for a 
very simple modeof arrangement. The inevitable 

lines are traced at about fifteen 

tance (though it seems a little mysterious how 
those marks can be ‘‘traced’’ along the green 
sward of the Bois de Boulogne), and the parties 
are started from points exactly opposite each other. 
can walk either fast or slow, and can fire 

when they please, but are not allowed to stop or to 
reserve their fire a second after reaching the end 


thing horrible in the notion of the two caged men 
i } round by the wall, with finger on the 
trigget daring to breathe for fear of giy- 
ing their. enampa hint of their position. 


liveranca, magnan 


parties 
the right,” or, ‘‘To the left.” 


hands, and the fatal signal given. If the holder 
of the pistol pulled the trigger before the signal, 
he was justly dealt with as an assassin, in the case 
of his having the loaded weapon. In case of its 
proving the empty one, the opponent had the privi-. 
lege of putting the muzzle to his head and shooting 
him on the spot. But these extravagances—out- 
pourings of an indecent and ungentlemanly ani- 


_|-mosity—received but little toleration, and the gen- 


teel code, as was mentioned, takes no izance 


‘of its incidents. Of the dramatic elements involved 
+ ina “situation” of this sort, that skillfal dramatist, 


M. Dumas the elder, was not slow to avail him- 
self; he has worked this strata up according to 


true ‘‘ Saint Martinsgate” traditions, in his melo- 


drama of Pauline. 

The chronicles of the Bois de Boulogne (taking 
that arena in its widest sense as symbolical of 
such battle-grounds all over France) show many 
encounters. between Frenchmen and foreigners. 
But the Bois de Boulogne has been invaded by 
the beautifiers of the Empire, and its pleasant pri- 
vacy for such meetings disturbed. It used to en- 
joy the distinction of being the traditional locus in — 
-quo of all tournaments, just as Chalk Farm was 
the trysting-place for London, and the Fifteen 
Acres, ‘‘be they more or less”—as the attorney 
writing his challenge observed with professional 
accuracy—for Dublin. 

Going down to Marseilles about the month of 
March, seventeen hundred and sixty-five, we dis- 
cover Lord Kilmaurs, the eldest son of the Scotch 
Earl of Glencarne, sitting in the theatre of that 
wonderful Mediterranean city. He happened to 
be very deaf, and, with the perversity of those af- 
flicted in that way, talked with an earnest lond- 
ness. A French officer in the next box, with de- 
vout attention to the performance, which we have 
not yet reached to, and that intemperate manner 
of reproving interruption, in which we are yet hap- 
pily far behind them, stood up and called out 
roughly, ‘‘Paix! paix!’ This admonition was 
unintelligible to the deaf lord, who maintained his 
conversation at the same level of pitch. The in- 
junction was repeated several times with the same 
result. Thereupon the polite Frenchman rose, and, 
stooping over, said, with great violence, ‘‘ Taisez- 
vous!” To him the viscount, at last restored to 
hearing, gave some short answer, and talked a 
good deal louder to show his disregard. It chanced 
then that the officer changed his box, and later on 
the English lord, who was wandering round the 
house, happened to come into this very box, of all 
boxes in the world, and, in utter unconsciousness, 
stood at the door, his eyes roaming over the feat- 
ures of the officer. The latter, then boiling with 
rage at this apparent c'etermination to insult him, 
started up and flew at the Englishman, asking him 
what he meant by staring at him. The other, no 
doubt bethinking him of the well-known proverb, 
said he had a right to look at any one even of royal 
rank. On which the officer flew at him, dragged 
him down into the street, and struck him on the 
shoulder with his naked sword. Upon which the 
deaf lord drew his sword gallantly; but, before he 
could make more than a pass or two, was run 
through the body, the officer’s sword coming out at 
his shoulder-blade. Those familiar with this gay 
and Eastern port can fancy that scene in the open 
Place hard by to the Canebiére, with the lighted 
cafés—not -yet were the days of the gorgeous and 
“fantastic Cafe Turc—and the colored awnings from > 
the windows fluttering in the air, and the great 
» Mediterranean rolling up to the shore a few yards 
away. Shrieks for the watch, a crowd, pouring 
fresh from the parterre, gathering round, and the 
Marquis de Pecquigny, at the head of his guard, 
hurrying up to the spot where the poor English- 
man was lying. He was gasping for breath, chok- 
ing for want of air, while the crowd, with the 
stupidity of all crowds, pressed in still closer on 
him. But the French guard made a ring round 
him, and saved his life for once. He was still, 
however, gasping and struggling there, when a 
surgeon, who had been at the play, came up, slit 
open the collar of his shirt, had him lifted up, and 
some water given to him. He was all but dead, 
and cotild not speak; but, wonderful to relate, ip 
three days was perfectly well. Some little inter- 
‘national difficulty was apprehended at first, but the 
English embassador at Paris soon set all straight. 

Two years before the great French Revolution, 
a French officer unguardedly delivered himself of 
the aphorism that ‘‘the English army had more 
phlegm than spirit”—a sentiment which really had 
a substratum of truth, but was awkwardly word- 
ed. He should have said that phlegm was one 
shape of the spirit of the British army. Thename 
of this incautious Frenchman was artfally veiled « 
under that of the Chevalier B——, and that of the 
English officer, who promptly challenged him, was 
thinly disguised under that of Captain S-——, of 
the Eleventh Regiment. The offense would ap- 
pear to have been so deadly that the parties were 
placed at the alarmingly short distance of only five 
paces! Captain S—— fired first, and his ball *‘ took 
place,” to use the words of the authorized 
of the : 


button.. “The chevalier, touched by so happy a de- 
and 


knowledges that the English have both spirit and 
In illustration of this fortunate escape, 
that, 
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Sak if | was primed merely, and the second holding them 
| | hose, by saying “ To 
ee . | | Then the end of a 
They du say you | was piaced in each of their 
Mountain . He was informed that suc women vioiate ne the Canon 
further inquiry learned | some of the commandments, and make faces. All approach tolerated. According to t 
and youimagine them closing | duel volont, the combatants advance cantiously, 
Ril their sentences with «.anap like.a cross cur. In- | starting from the outside line, and holding their 
& deed incentive for reading is the nat- | pistols downward. They can halt when they 
| please, and can take aim when they halt, but not 
~g fire, which is only allowed when the line is reached. 
| Thus, if one desires to have the first shot, he may 
walk on quickly till he reach and 
7 Natural product. of utter weariness fire; but he has the disadvantages of a hasty 
ii a reople who talk assassination over their coffee ; the and a long range. The moment he has fired hej | 
i sey who steals that inevitable child; the fair- | must remain steadily in his place, a prey to the 
paired heroine who lounges on river banks in | most uncomfortable feelings, until his adversa: 
| white erépe morning-dresses ; and the black-haired shall have adjusted his aim, and covered him. On 
ae young lady who serves « battery, takes the helm | this account, in Ireland, there has always been a 
: | of a man-of-war, snuffs out a candle with a pistol- reasonable prejudice in favor of receiving the ad- 
i | ball, crochets, and sets every thing straight in the | versary’s fire; the apparent risk being more than 
story with equal monchalance and success. We counterbalanced by the enormous advantage of a 
| must have our crimes, but with the spice of mys- | quiet aim, without the disturbing influence of s 
| tery to give it zest. The author makes of us all — must. naturally confuse and 
agi 
The duel @ marche tnterrompue appears at first 
7 sight to differ little from the one last described ; 
but there are grave and important points of dis- 
tinction. Out of these shapes of encounter 
law, and hear-counsel on both sides; wedeallarge- | the skillful amateur will his advantage ac- 
ly in secret drawers and old-fashioned deske, and | cording to his experience, and the peculiar man- 
= are very particular about the ziortheast: window | ner he will have acquired during that experience. 
that looked directly. on the Ixwa, facing-the wing | There are the same lines, and the same distances 
: in which was located Sir James’s study. And |.marked of. Bat the parties advance in a zig- 
direcfigo—halting and advancing like Indian 
| sk iteelahere~cwith power to fire the moment either 
This is the grand distinction—not one of 
af form, it will be observed, but of principle, and 
yeh ‘much te-be recommended to novices, who might 
i naturally-be agitated by their début. They will 
r thus secure an early shot with a freedom from dis- | 
hearties, as ever you wish to see your homes and | 
ay: your sweet-hearts again !” | 
+ Or of that excellent policeman—that diamond in | 
i Superintendent looked so down in the mouth ; and 
at last, says he, 
Craven,’ says he, ‘are you the man for five 
hundred dollars ?’ 
| | “ And says I, 
: ‘¢¢T reckon I am, if I know where they are to be 
bagged. | 
| 
of combat where line of separation be- 
tween the parties is enforced. Sometimes the 
i ee term is applied to an arrangement by which the 
vat | parties are set back to back, and at a given signal 
4 t t must march away ten, or any special number of 
SC paces, then turn round smartly and fire. This is, 
1: | perhaps, the most Aumane sort of duel, as there are | 
| our neighbors among the robins and sparrows—a i 
a - | good range of practice among those tiny warblers 
a | | of the srove and bushes contributing to steady the 
he | eye aud hand very considerably. 
(| 
| 
et | be much satisfaction and no special harm in firing 
if FRENCH DEAD (AND GONE) of the march. This system, however, is not open 
- i? SHOTS. to the objection of -being too favorable to the per- 
if | son ‘who receives the first fire and reserves his 
ti | THERE are three instruments which the code of | own, for he is compelled to be en route while tak- 
| dueling recognizes: the small-sword, the sabre, | ing his aim, and is limited by time and the short 
; ie and the pistol. In France, the first is looked upon | distance he has to walk. 
| i as the national and accepted shape; the others | Next in the gory annals of French dueling comes 
ba | are more or less barbaric and exceptional, Most | the fashion of turning the two adversaries into a 
ii Frenchmen are fencers, and Jearn that usefal sci- dark room, armed each with a pair of pistols; 
han ence as an accomplishment. A French father does | then, that Mexican practice of an encounter on 
| not, indeed, from his dying bed press upon his horseback, armed with weapons of every kind. 
f child the duty of being always ready with the | The first is worthy of giadiatorial days and the 
i pistol,” which was the affectionate. testamentary | most savage of the emperors, and there is some- 
Irish gentleman of:some repute in 
ia a marvel of luck, was stopped a metal 
t pier. Up to a recent period Frenchman, when 
ik challenged, invariably selected pistols. Waa, roomy toe, fer-alk: manner of artful devices to 
a : The constitutions, however, distinctly recognize | the enemy deliver hiadire first, the light from 
Va | | the pistol, and the peculiar variations which that | which womld il fngare, and render him 
| tho a.fayorable.qhject. But hapes.of action the | person. connected: with the family of the writer of 
it | Ee, Crean Irish and: semi-barbaric ays- | French code looks on as ex highly ir- | these-notes, wal ing out one morning in Ire- 
(ae may be adopted in all: ite simplicity : |. regular, refasing to take any notice of them, or ap- land, accernps izing friends, to ar- 
iH @ measufed distance, the two con ply, its. ordinances to their case. It throws out | ranges little “di bof the same description. \ 
only one contemptuous hint in reference to them | When at. the. gate his eye fell upon a horse-shoe. 
ihe | —namely, that all stipulations and arrangements | With obstreperous cries of rejoicing he was called 
: fos must be put in writing. on to dismount and pick it up. All felicitated 
7 bay The terrible duel @ loutrance, where so desperate | him on so lucky an omen. He put it into his 
a was the character of the offense it was agreed that | pocket, and his adversary’s ball actually struck it 
an one of the parties should die on the ground, was over the region of the heart and glanced off at an 
he contrived by loading one pistol only.. The other | angle. 
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MAP UF MARYLAND, AND PARTS OF PENNSYLVANIA AND VIRGINIA, SHOWING THE PRESENT THEATRE OF THE WAR. 
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BOYS RUN WILD. 


Tux nearest approach to a wild boy, says Mr. 
Burnet Tylor—in the amusing new journal, the 
Anthropological Review, which is the source of all 
this information—was to be found in Germany, 
after the desolating spirit of Napoleon had 
over.the iand. The countries ravaged by his ar- 
mies fell into utter misery. Children without 
parents and friends, destitute and homeless, were 
quite common in Germany. Several of them were 
brought to the shelter of Count von der Reche’s 


asylum at Overdyke, and two of these had fallen 


more nearly into the condition. of wild animals, 
were more nearly beast children, than any others 
of whom there is unquestionable record. One of 
these children was brought in ragged and bleeding. 


' Unable to tell his name, he was called 


since he was received upon St. Clement’s day. With 
a power of speech almost as limited as Caspar Hau- 
ser’s when first found, nearly dll that he could make 
intelligible was, that he came “‘ from the other side 
of the water.” He had alsoa large vocabulary of 
frightful curses. He had been set to keep a peas- 
ant’s swine, had lived with them, and been shut 
up with them at night. Scantily fed, he used to 
suck the milch sow, and eat with the little pigs. 
When first received at Overdyke he had to be kept 
out of the salad-beds as if he were hi a pig, 
for in the garden he would go down on alll fours, 
and‘ grub among the growing vegetables with his 
projecting teeth. He retained also a brotherly re- 
gard for the whole race of pigs, and unders 
them so well that they would let him ride upon | 
their backs. His pleasantest memories were in- 

cidents of his life among them as a child, This_ 
Clemens, who had a narrow head and a low fore- 

head, was of imperfect intellect, though not an 

idiot. Given to laughter, and: open to kindness, 

he was liable also to uncontrollable fits of passion. 

Once, when he had tried to murder his benefactor 

with a wood-cutter’s axe that he held in his hand, 

he was carried away laughing to confinement. 

The other wild boy at the Overdyke asylum 
had learned to live as the beasts of the forest, only 
prowling about villages of nights to steal food. He 
climbed trees for eggs and birds, that he ate raw, 
and had extraordinary knowledge of birds and their 
habits. To each that he knew he gave a name of 
its own, and it is said that the birds seemed to 
recognize the names he whistled after them. 

Sir William Sleeman, in his narrative of a jour- 
ney through the kingdom of Oude, gives a very 
curious account of a boy, said to have been taken 
when running on all fours with a she-wolf and her 
three cubs. They were all seen coming down to 
the river to drink when the boy was caught. The 
wolves, left to themselves, are v numerous 
among the ravines which run down to the banks 
of the Goomtee River. They are wolf preserves, 
for the Hindoo belief, that a drop of wolf's blood 


spilled within the bounds-of any village dooms the > 


village to destruction, acts more ‘powerfully for 
wolf protection than a game law. | The vagrants, 
with whom no conscience pleads for the protection 
of the wolves, are said to divide a with them 
after this fashion: Very young children go about 
with costly ornaments upon them. Wolves carry 
off and eat the children, but reject ‘the ornaments 
among their refuse, and for the ip vn of finding 
these, the vagrants patronize the wolves, and are 
on visiting terms with them. 
Getting more apocryphal as it proceeds, the na- 
tive account of the habits of wolves goes on to say 


that a he-wolf always eats the children he gets, 


and so does a she-wolf, except when she is suck- 
ling; in that case she rears'with her own young 
the stolen baby. Now as to the particular boy 
whem Sir William Sleeman found at Sultanpoor, 
and who was said to have been caught when trot- 
ting down on all fours with the wolf foster-mother, 
and his three cubs of foster-brothers, to the river to 
drink. When first caught, he had to be tied that 
he might not run off into holes and dens. He ran 
away from adults, but ran at children, snarling 
like a dog, to bite them. He ate his meat raw, 


' dog fashion, using his hands as forepaws;; would. 


let a dog share with him, but snarled if a man came 
near. The boy was sent to Captain Nicholetts, 
commanding the First Oude Local Infantry, with 
whom he became tamer; but he growled when 
teased, ran to his food on all fours, and ate what- 
ever was thrown to him, preferring raw meat and. 
* bones to gnaw.. He could eat half a lamb at a 
time, drink a pitcher of buttermilk without draw- 
ing breath, and would pick up and eat earth and 
small stones. He delighted in food, but he detest- 
ed clothing. In cold weather‘ they gave him a 
quilt, but he tore it up and ate it bit by bit with 
his bread.. This boy was of repulsive aspect; he 


shunned human society, preferring that of dogs, | 


but when his favorite, a pariah dog that came and 
helped him off with his dinners, was shot because 
he was depriving the young féundling of his food, 
the boy showed no concern whatever at his loss. | 
This *‘ beast child,” who was supposed to have been | 
taken from the she-wolf.at nine or ten years old, 
lived three years among men, signifying wants by | 
a few signs—when hungry he pointed to his mouth 
—and was never known to speak till a few minutes. 
before his death, when he put his hand to his head 
and said it ached, asked for some water, drank it, 


. and then died. These few words spoken before 


death might have been the return of an old childish 
impression. 
Another of Sir William’s stories is of a boy said 
to have been carried off by a wolf when three years 
old, and while his parents were working in the fields 
at Chupra. Six years afterward he was caught 
when going down to the river with three wolf cubs, 
aind recognized by a birth-mark, as well as by the 
r of a scald and the marks of the wolf’s teeth in 
tis loins; for*she had been seen to take him and 
rry him off by his loins. This-boy was alive at 
the time of Sir W. Sleeman’s visit. He could not 
articulate words, his knees and elbows were hard- 
ened with going on all fours. He followed his mo- 
ther about for what hé could get, but at night he 


tood (Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1863, 


would make off to the jungle. He also liked his 


| 


| 


meat uncooked. The village boys threw frogs to 
him and he ate them. When a bullock died and 
its skin was taken off he would go and eat it like a 
village dog. 

The unproved fact in the case of both these 
idiot boys, who had been outcasts in the woods, is 
the wolf-nursing. The notion of wolf-rearing is 
commonly attached in India to the outcast idiot 
children, who are sometimes found living, like the 
beasts, upon what garbage they can find. 

In Poland the same belief once gave to such un- 
happy children credit or discredit for having beer 
reared among the bears. Of one such boy, caught 
two centuries ago in a bear-hunt, it is said that he 
appeared to be eight or nine years old, went on all 
fours, and ate greedily such things as bears love— 
raw flesh, apples, and honey. He was taken to 
the king at Warsaw and baptized Joseph. With 
difficulty he was taught to walk upright. He 
never could learn Polish, but expressed his views 
of life with an ursine growl. The king gave him 
to a vice-chamberlain, who.employed him to carry 
wood for his kitchen. He never lost his wildness, 
and sometimes escaped into the woods, where the 
bears never molested him. 

Such stories are not more credible, though more 
honestly set forth, than that of the Irish boy ex- 
hibited at Amsterdam, as having been reared by a 
sheep, so that he ran upon all fours, cropped grass, 
and bleated. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tne two supple dusky forms went whirling so 
fast, there was no grasping them to carla 
But presently the negro seized the Hindoo by 
the throat; the Hindoo just pricked him in the 
arm with his knife, and the next moment his 
own head was driven against the side of the 
cabin with a stunning crack; and there he was, 
pinned, and wriggling, and bluish with fright, 


whereas the other swart face close against his |. 


was dark-gray with rage, and its two fireballs. 
of eyes rolled fearfully, as none but African 

Fullalove paci i mch : 
he withdrew Anis iron with sullen ‘and in: 
gering reluctance, and glared like a ary $a: 
ed mastiff. The cabin was now full, and Sharpe 
was for putting both the blacks in irons. 


things that ooked equally dark to the eye. Se 
** Well, then, speak quick, both of you,” said |) 
Sharpe, “or Ill lay ye both by the heels. Ye 


black scoundrels, what. business haye you in the 


’s cab delight?” | 
ca i= in, kicking up.the devil's delight? 


n panted out his 
tale: he had discovered. thia nigger, as he per- 
about the g 8 doo 
questions: he had watched him, and, on the 
th ta hed led. ‘his 

e was crawled. “ 
ar abommable egotisk.” And he raised a pon- 


y 
derous fist to point the polysyllables: with this. 
aid the sarcasm would dbcbtlens have been.crush- 
ing: but Fallalove.hung on the sable orator 
arin, and tole try and speak. wi 
out gesticulating. darned old. cuss,” 
Vespasian, with ic si 


‘*How do I know? Yah! yah! Cap’n, if 
whether you don’t miss a lilly book out of your 


bosom !” | 

During this scene, Dodd had 
been looking from one to another, in 
great surprise and some confusion: but, at the 
negro’s direct appeal, his hand went to his breast 


and clutched it with a feeble but heart-rending 


cry. 

‘‘Oh, him not gone far. Yah! yah!” and 
Vespasian stooped, and took -up an oil-skin 
packet off the floor; and laid it on the bed: 
‘*dis child seen him in dat ar niggar’s hand: 
and heard him go whack on de floor.” 
‘ Dodd hurried the packet into his bosom, then 
turned all gratitude to his sable friend: ‘‘ Now 
God bless you! God bless you! Give me your 
honest hand! You don’t know what you have 

nd, sick as he was, he wrung Vespasian’s 

hand with and would not 
part with it. Vespasian patted him soothingly 
all over, and whimpered out : Nebber you mind, 
cap’n! You bery good man: dis child bery fond 
of you a long time ago. You berg good man, 
outrageous good man, dam good man! I pro- 
pose your health: invalesce directly !” 

ee the others were 
silent out of respect: but now Sharpe broke in, 


tures L ha 
. pub up, with a little characteristic trifle, which 


and, with the national desire to hear both sides, 
called cn Ramgolam for his version. The Hin- 
doo was now standing with his arms crossed on 
his looking all the martyr, meek and dig- 
nified. He inquired of Sharpe, in very broken 
Engli spoke Hindostanee ? 
‘NotI: nor don’t act it neither,” said Sharpe. 
At this confession Ramgolam looked down on 
him with pity and mild contempt. 
Mr. Tiekell was put forward. 
Ramgolam (in Hindoostanee). He, whom Des- 
tiny, too strong for mortals, now oppresses with 
iron hand, and feeds with the bread of afflic- 


tion—— 

Mr. Tickell (translating). He, who by bad luck 
has got into trouble—— 

Ramgolam. Has long observed the yirtues that 
embellish the commander of this ship resembling 
a mountain, and desired to imitate them—— 

Tickell. Saw what a good man the captain is, 
and wanted to be like him—— | 

Vespasian. The darned old cuss. 

lam. Seeing him often convey his hand 

to his bosom, I ascribed his unparalleled excel, 

lence to the possession of some sovereign talis-. 
managed to translate 


man. sen 
tence all but the word talisman, which he ren- 
dered—with all a translator’s caution—* arti- 
cle.”) Finding him about to depart. to the 
regions of the blessed, where such auxiliaries. 
are not needed, and being eager to emulate his 


perfections here below, I came softly to the place 


Tickell:; When I saw him to élip. his 
cable, I wanted to be as good a fellow as he is, 
so I crept alongside—— 


Ramgolam. And gently, and without force, 
made myself proprietor of the amulet, and in- 
heritor of a good man’s qualities—— 


q 

Tickell, And quietly boned the article, and. 
the captain’s virtues. I don’t know what the 

mgolam. A with @ dar 

but darker soul—— 

Tickell. Then another black - hearted nig- 
ger—— 

Ramgolam. Came fariousl 
ated the charm thus piously 

Tickell. Ran in and stole it from me. 

olam, And bereft me of the excellences I 

was inheriting : and—— 
_ Here Sharpe interrupted the dialogue by put- 
ting the misappropriator of other men’s virtues 
in irons: and the surgeon insisted on the cabin 
being cleared. But.Dodd would not part with 
the three friends yet; he begged them to watch 

n’s 

‘Tl sink or swim with it; oh, I doubt 
we shal] haye no luck while it is me. I 
never had a pirate alongside before, in all these 
years. What is this?—here’s precy So it 
ing hard-—something heavy: and— 
why it.is bullet!” 


this Aphouncement, an eager inspection 


* 


» |} and through. the oil-skin, and the leath 
‘Doky last dented” the “Hard Cash no 


_ There, was. a, shower of comments and con- 


“The effect, of this. discovery on the sick man’s 
Spirits. was re **T was a villain to belie 
it," saidhe. ‘‘Itis my wife's, and my children’s ; 


@ kissed it, and placed it in his bosom, and 


‘and it life for them.” 


He 
le. | soon sunk into a peaceful slumber. The 
and he 


feared: it. somewhat exhausted him; 
: but, on awakening, was 


out of da . Le tell the truth, the tide had 
news on 
ile. Dodd was recovering, the Agra was 
With light but contrary winds: 
and a good m elapsed without any incident 


affecting — Cash, whose singular adven- 
to record. In this dearth please 


ha one moonlight night. Mr. Fullalove 
below decks in abstraction medi- 


he waited grimly to verify. | 

The transatlantic Mixture, Fullalove, was not 
merely an inventor a philanthrope a warrior a 
a hunter a swimmer a fiddler a sharp 
ellow a fellow a Puritan and a Bohemian ; 
he was a Theorist: and his Theory, which 


dub we 

THE AFRICAN THEORY, 
had two branches. 1. That the races of men 
started equal: but accident upon accident had 
walked some tribes up a lad ili 
and kicked others down it, and left others stand- 
ing at the foot. 

2. That the good work of centuries could be 
done, at a pinch, in a few generations, by arti- 
ficial condensation of the favorable cireum- 
stances. For instance, secure this worker in 
Ebony 150 years’ life, and he would sign a penal 
bond to produce Negroes of the 
equal in mind to the best contemporary white. 
“You can breed Brains,” said he, ‘‘ under any 
skin, as inevitably as Fat. It takes time and 
the right crosses; but so does Fat; or ratther it 
did; for Fat is an institution now.” And here 
our Republican must have a slap at thrones; 
‘‘Compare,” said he, ‘‘the opportunities of 
these distinguished Gentlemen and Ladies with 
their acts! Their seats have been high, but 
their minds low, I swan. They have been 


breeders for ages: and known the two rudiments” 
crossed and crossed for 


of the science; have 


| 


of civilization, | 
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grenadiers, race-horses, try, and pa bul- 
| locks; and bred in and ag fools; but which 
of them has ever aspired to breed a Newton, a 
Pascal, a Shakspeare, a Solon, a Raphael? 
Yet all these were results to be obtained by the 
right crosses, as surely as a swift horse or a cir- 
cular sow. Now fancy breeding short-horns 
when you might breed long heads.” §So Ves- 
pasian was to engender Young Africa; he was 
to be first elevated morally and intellectually as 
high as he would go, and, then set to breed; 
his partner, of course to be elected by Fullalove, 
and educated ‘as high, as she would consent to 
without an illicit connection with the Experi- 
mentalist. He would be down on their Picka- 
ninnies, before the parents could transfer the 
remnant of their own weaknesses to them, poly- 
syllables included ; and would polish these ebony 
chips: and, at the pext cross, reckoned to rear a 
genius, by which time as near as he could cal- 
culate, he the Theorist would be in his dotage: 
and all the better; make a curious contrast in 
favor of young Africa. 

_ Vespasian could not hit a barn door sitting— 
with a rifle: it was purely with a view to his 
moral improvement, mind you, that Fullalove 
invited him into the mizentop to fight the pirate. 
The Patient came gingerly and shivered there 
with fear. But five minutes elapsing, and he 
not killed, that weakness gave way to a jocund 
recklessness; and he kept them all gay with his « 

naint remarks, of which I must but one. ~ 

en they crossed the stern of the pirate, the 
distance was so small that the faces of that mot- » 
ley crew were plainly visible: now, Vespasi 
merciless critic of colored skins; ‘‘ Wal,” 
‘said he, turning up his nose sky-high, ‘dis child 
never seen such a mixallaneous bifing o darkeys 
a§. this yar; why darned ef there ain’t every 
eoler in the rainbow; from the ace of spades 
‘down to the fine dissolving views.” This amaz- 
ing description coupled with, his look of affront 
and disgust, made the white men roar; for men 
fighting for their lives’ haye.a, greater tendency 


to Igugh than one would think possi Fulla- 
love, was.proud of the criti¢, and: for a while lost 
sight of the pirate in his theory; whith also may 

m strange. But your true tear st is a man 
apart: he can withdraw into himself under dif- 
fieulties, ‘What said one two. 
thousand years ago? 

Media inter 

Qh. the great African heart!” said: Fullalove, 


ger. Of all men. negroes are the most capable 
of friendship affection isa mine: and we 
have only worked. it with the lash; and that is a 


ridicalous mining tool I ratther think.” 

When. Vespasian came out so strong versus 
Ramgolam, EF was even more triumph- 
ant: for after all it is not so much the heart, 
as the intelligence, of the negro, we albiculi af- 
fect to douht, 

‘‘ Oh the great African intellect !” said Fulla- 
love, publicly, taking the bull by the horns. 

know,” said Mrs. Beresford, maliciously ; 
*¢ down in the maps as the great African Desert,” 

To balance his many excellences Vespasian 
had an infirmity. This was, an ungovernable 
itch for brushing whites. If he was talking with 
one of that always admired, and now beloved, 
race, and saw a speck of dirt on him, he would 
brush him unobtrusively, but effectually, in full 
dialogue: he would steal behind a knot of whites. 
and brush whoever needed it, however little. 
Fullalove remonstrated, but in vain; on this 
one point Instinct would not yield to Reason. 
He could not keep his hands off a dusty white. 
He would have died of the miller of Dee.. But 
the worst was he did not stop at clothes; he 
loathed ill-blacked shoes: woe to all foot-leather 
that did not shine; his own skin furnished a 


perilous standard of compa He was eter- 
nally blacking boots en be so: a Fullalove got 
in @ rage at this, and insisted on his letting his 

Vespasian plead- 


especially for leava, to. black Colonel 
ke, 
gent ilt 

want of a lilly bit of blacking.”  Mallalove re- 


ally to make their boots shine, 4 lilly bit.” He 
cluded w e colonel’s 
white servant's own shoes, though better blacked 
al ee master’s, were any thing but mirrors, 
and that this child had hiseye onthem. 
__ ‘The black desperado emerged on tip-toe from 
Kenealy's cabin, just as Macbeth does from the 
murdered Duncan’s chamber: only with a pair 
of his hand instead of of daggers; 
got into the moonlight, and finding himself un- 
interrupted, assumed the whistle of innocence, 
and polished them to the nine, chuckling audibly. — 

Fullalove watched him with an eye like a rat- — 
tlesnake: but kept quiet. He saw interference 
would only demoralize him worse: for it is more . 
ignoble to black boots y than brave- 
ly: meh ditto. — 

He relieved his heart with idioms. ‘‘ Darn the 
critter; he’s fixed my flint eternally. Now I 
caye. I swan to man I may just hang up my 
fiddle: for this darkey’s too hard a row to hoe 

It was but a momentary dejection. The Mixt- 
ure was (inter alia) a Theorist and an Anglo- 
Saxon ;: two indomitables. He concluded 
temporize with the Brush: and breed it out. 

‘*7’m bound to cross the obsequious cuss with 
the catawamptiousest gal in Guinea: and on¢ 
that never saw a blacking-bottle, not even in @ 
dream,” Majora canamus, ‘ 


| | 
| | 
HEH 
—— | | 
i | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
4 
i after the battle, ‘* By my side he fears no dan- 
| 
| 
JT 
gure enough, a bullet had 
splitter of hairs was he. Sut Kulialove suggest- nassed Dodd's coat. and waistcoat. ¢ 
ed there might be a moral distinction betwee 
i@ more. 
i | pratuiatior 
ig 
‘ae 
Ag | it Hig sumed; anc HIG now He 
owt followed the Hindoo, stealthily, and found him 
with a knife over the captain—a tremor 
ran through all present—robbing him. At this. 
ugly | dic pled that the colonel had got a servant whose 
| one, the sort of snarl with which dogs fly at | lay mission it was to black his shoes, This simpl 
| dogs’ throats with their teeth, and men fly at | tating a Yann and, being in shadow and silent, | amused Vespasian,. ‘‘A servant?” said M 
men’s throats witha cord. ay | Vespasian in the moonlight creeping on | ‘‘Yah! yah! What is the use of white serv- 
t Be quiet,” said Sharpe. imperiously, ‘‘I’ll | all fours like a guilty thing into the bedroom of | ants? They are not biddable, Massa Fullalove, 
i | have no lynching in a vessel I command, Now | Colonel Kenealy, then fast asleep. A horrible | Sar! Goramighty he reared. all white men to 
i — you, *, how do you know he was robbing | suspicion thrilled through Fullalove: asuspicion | kick up a, dust, white servants inspecially, and 
the darkeys to brush em; and likewise addition- 
| | 
| 
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Being now about a hundred miles South of the 
Mauritius, in fine weather with a light breeze, 
Dodd’s marine barometer began to fall steadily : 
and by the afternoon the declension had become 
so remarkable that he felt uneasy, and, somewhat 
to the surprise of the crew—for there was now 
scarce a breath of air—furled his slight sails, 
treble reefed his top-sails, had his top-gallant, 
aud royal, yards, and gaff top-sail sent on deck, 
got his flying jib-boom in, etc., and made the 
ship snug. 

Kenealy asked him what was the matter? 

‘‘ Barometer going down; moon ait the full; 
and Jonah aboard,” was the reply, uttered dog- 


gedly. 

Kenealy assuréd him it was a beautiful even- 
ing, precursor of a fine day, ‘‘ See how red the 
sunset is: 

red 
[| 

Dodd looked, and shook his head. The sun 
was red: but the wrong red: an angry red: 
and, as he 4, into the wave, discharged a 
lurid coppery hue that-rushed in a moment like 
an embodied menace.oyer the entire heavens, 
The wind ceased altogether: and in the middle 
of an unnatural and suspicious calm the glass. 
went down, down, down. } 1 

The moon rose: and instantly all eyes were 
bent on her with suspicion; for in tltis latitude 
the hurricanes generally come at the full moon. 
She was tolerably clear, however; but a light 
scud sailing across her disk showed there was 
wind in the upper regions. ] 

The glass fell lower than Dodd had ever seen it. 

He trusted to science; barred the lee-ports, 
and had the dead-lights put into the stern cabin 
and secured: then turned in for an hour’s sleep. 

Science proved a prophet, Just at seven bells, 
in one moment, like a, thunder-bolt from the 
_ sky, a heavy squall struck:the ship, and laid her 
almost on her beam ends, Under a less careful 
captain her lée-ports. would have been open, and 
she would have gone to.the-bottom like a bullet. | 

‘¢ Kase the main. sheet!” Sharpe, hastily, 
to a hand he had placedsthese on purpose: the 
man, in his hurry, took too many turns off the 
cleet, the strain wered him, he let go, and 
there was the sail flapping like thunder, and the 
sheet lashing every thing in the most dangerous 

way. Dodd was on deck in a moment. ‘Up 
mainsel! Get hold of the clue garnets, bunt- 
lines, and leech-lines ; run them up !—Now then, 
over to wind’ard! Let go the main-bowling !— 
Keep to the run men !—Belay!”’ 

And so the sail was saved. 

Folkstle, there!” 

Sir!” 

‘¢ Hands up: furl sails!” | 

Ay, ay, Sir.” 4 

(Pipe.) ‘* All hands furl sail, a 
Up tumbled the crew, went cheerily to work, 
and by. three bells in the middle Watch had 
furled the few remaining sails, and treble reefed 
the main top-sail: under this last the ship lay to, 
. with her head as near the wind as they could 
bring it, and so the voyage was suspended. 

A heavy sea got up under a scourging wind 
that rose and rose, till the Agra under the press- 

ure of that single sail treble reefed, heeled over 
s0 as to dip her lee channels. This went on till 
the waves rolled so high, and the squalls were so 
bitter, that sheets of water were actually torn 
off their crests and launched incessantly on deck, 
not only drenching Dodd and his officers, which 
they did not mind, but threatening to flood the 


ship. 

Dodd battened down the hatches, and stopped 
that game. 

Then came a danger no skill could avert: the 
ship lurched so rapidly that the seams of her 
works opened and shut: she also heeled over so 
violently now, as not merely to dip, but bury, 
her lower deck port-pendants: and so a good 
deal of water found ingress through the windage. 
Then Dodd set a gang to the pumps: for he 
said: ‘* We can hardly hope to weather this out 
without shipping a sea: and I won’t have water 
coming in upon water.” 

And now the wind, raging and roaring like 
discharges of artillery, and not like wind as 
known in our seas, seemed to have put out all 
the lights of heaven. The sky was inky black, 
and quite close to their heads: and the wind 
still increasing, the vessel came down to her ex- 
treme ings, and it was plain she would soon 
be on her beam ends. Sharpe and Dodd met, 
and holding on by the life-lines, applied their 
speaking-trumpets tight to each, other’s ears: 
and even then they had to bawl. 

‘¢She can’t carry a rag longer.” 

“No, Sir; not half an hour.” 

*¢Can we furl that main taupsle ?” 

Sharpe shook his head. ‘‘The first moment 
we start a sheet, the sail will whip the mast out 
of her.” 

‘¢You areright. Well then, I'll cut it away.” 

Volunteers, Sir?” 

‘‘ Ay, twelve: no more. Send them to my 

S ’s difficulty was men 
50 aioe were the “a fellows to risk their lives. 
However, he brought twelve to the cabin, headed 
by Mr. Grey, who had a right, as captain of the 
watch, to go with them; on which right he in- 
sisted in spite of Dodd’s earnest request that he 
would forego it. When Dodd saw his resolu- 
tion, he dropped the friend, and resumed the 
captain: and spoke to them through a trumpet; 
the first time he had ever used one in a cabin, 
or seen one used. 

' “Mr. Grey, and men, going aloft to save the 
mainmast, by cutting the sail away.” 

** Ay, ay, Sir!” | 

** Service of danger, great danger!” 

‘* Hurrah !” 

But great dangers can be made 
working the right way. Attend! Lay out 
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at the lee yard arm: don’t know who that will 

be; but one of the smartest men in the ship. 

Order to him is; hold his knife hand well up; 

rest to see; and then in knives altogether: 

mind and cut from you, and below the reef 

oa and then I hope to see all come down 
ve,” 

Mr. Grey and his twelve men left the cabin ; 
and hey! for the maintop. The men let the 
officer lead them as far as Jacob’s ladder, and 
then hurrah for the lee yard arm! That was 
where all wanted to be, and but one could be: 
Grey was as anxious as the rest: but officers of 
his rank seldom go aloft, and soon fall out of 
their cat-like habits. He had done about six 
ratlines, when instead of going hand over head, 
he spread his arms to seize a shroud on each 
side of him: by this he weakened his 
and the wind just then came fiercer, caught him, 
and flattened him.against the rigging as tight as 
if Nature had caught up a mountain for a ham- 
mer and nailed him with a.cedar; he was spread- 
eagled. The men accepted him at once as a 
new patent ratline with a fine resisting power: 
they went_up him, and bounded three ordinary 
ratlines at a go off all his promontories, especial- 
ly his shoulders, and his head, receiving his com- 
pliments in the shape of hearty curses: the 
gained the top and lay out on the yard wi 
their hair flying like streamers: and who got 
the place of honor, but Thompson, the jolly 
foretopman, who couldn’t stand smoked pea 
—— So strong and so weak are men. 2 

hompson raised his knife high; there was 
a pause: then in went all their knives, and 
away went the sail into the night of the storm, 
and soon seemed a sheet of writing paper, and 
more likely to hit the sky than the sea. The 
men came down, picked their officer off the 
rigging, hada dram in the captain’s cabin, and 
saw him enter their names in the log-book for 
good service, and in the purser’s for extra grog 
on Sundays from there to Gravesend. 

The ship was relieved; and all looked well, 
till the chronometer, their only guide now, an- 
nounced sunset: when the wind, incredible as it 
may appear, increased, and one frightful squall 
dipped the muzzles of the lee carronades in the 
water. 

Then was heard the first cry of distress: an 
appalling sound; the wail of brave men. And 
-they had borne it all so bravely, so cheerfully, 
till now. But now they knew something must 
go, or else the ship; the suspense was awful, 
but very short. Crack! crash! the fore and 
main top mast both gone; short off by the caps; 
= ra ship recovered slowly, hesitatingly, trem- 

ingly. | 

Relieving her from one danger this subjected 
her to another and a terrible one. The heavy 
spars that had fallen, unable to break loose from 
the rigging, pounded the ship so savagely as to 
threaten to stave in her side. 

. any danger men ever grappled wi 
since Dodd pon ‘to cut 
away the wreck to leeward: it was done: then 
to windward: this, the more ticklish operation, 
was also done smartly: the pose yew under 
the ship’s quarter, and she dri clear of it. 
They breathed agai 


again. 

At eight bells in the first watch it began to 
thunder and lighten furiously; but the thunder, 
though close, was quite inaudible in the tre- 
‘mendous uproar of the wind and sea. It blew 
a hurricane: there were no more squalls now ; 
but one continuous tornado, which in its passage 
through that great gaunt skeleton, the ship's 
rigging and bare poles, howled and yelled and 
roared so terrifically, as would have silenced a 
salvo of artillery fired alongside. The over- 
whelming sea ran in dark watery mountains 
crested with devilish fire. The inky blackness 
added supernatural horror; the wrath of the 
Almighty seemed upon them; and his hand to 
drop the black sky on them for their fu- 
neral pall. Surely Noah from his ark saw no- 
thing more terrible. | 

What is that? close on the lee bow: close: 
the flash of a gun: another; another; another. 
A ship in distress firing minute-guns, in their 
ears; yet no sound: human thunder silenced, 
as God’s thunder was silenced by the uproar of 
his greater creatures in their mad rage. The 
Agra fired two minute-guns to let the other 

ship know she had a companion in her 
and her distress, and probably a 
companion in her fate. Even this companion- 
ship added its mite of danger: for both ships 
were mere playthings of the elements; they 
might be tossed together; and then what would 
be their fate? Two eggs clashed together ina 

boiling caldron, and all the life spilt out. 

Yet did each flash shoot a ray of humanity 
and sympathy into the thick black supernatural 
horror. | 


And. now came calamity u calamity. A 
tremendous sea broke the tiller at the rudder- 
head, and not only was the ship in danger of 
falling off and shipping the sea, but the rudder 
hammered her awfully, and bade fair to stave in 
her counter, which is another word for Destruc- 
tion. Thus death came at them with two hands 
open at once. 

These vessels always carry a spare tiller: they 
tried to ship it: but the difficulty was prodigious. 
No light but the miserable deck lantern—on 
glow-worm in Egypt supernaturally darkened— 
the Agra never on an even keel, and heeling 
over like a sea-saw more than a ship; and then 


strain-on with their luff tackles, the awful sea 
gave it a blow and knocked it away like a hair. 
_ At last they hit it off, or thought they had, 
for the ponderous thumps of the rudder ceased 
entirely. However, the ship did not obey this 
new tiller like the old one: her head fell off in 
an unlucky moment when seven waves were roll- 


on the yard, and take your time from one ; man 


| ing in one, and, on coming to the windward 


every time they did place the tiller, and get the [| 


‘could hardly 


away flew ev 
.8ky bluer and lovelier than ever they had seen 


pocket all in a 


launch, 


live-stock which were in it: swept four water- }. 


butts and three men away into the sea, like 
corns and straws; and sent tons. of..water.down 
the forescuttle and main hatchway, which. was 
partly opened not to stifle the crew; and flooded 
the gun deck ankle-dee 


; cork with melted sealing-wax, 
ied oil-skin over it, and melted wax on that; 
applied a preparation to the glass to close the 
pores: and to protect it against other accidents, 
and attract attention, fastened a black painted 
bladder to it by a stout tarred twine, and paint- 
ed Moe no at sea,” in white on the bladder. 
He had logged each main incident of the storm 
With that curt, business-like accuracy, which 
reads so cold and small a record of these great 
and terrible tragedies. He now made a final 
entry a little more in character with the situa- 
tion: ‘* About eight bells in the morning watch 
shipped a heavy sea forward. The rudder be- 
ing now damaged, and the ship hardly manage- 
able, brought the log and case on deck, t- 
ing to founder shortly. San and moon hidden 
this two days, and no observation possible; but 
by calculation of wind and current, we should 
be about miles to the southward of the Mau-_ 
ritius. ’s will be done.” 
‘ He got on deck with the bottle in his permet 
and the bladder ing out: put the log, | 
its case, down on deck, and by means of the 
life-lines crawled along on his knees, and: with 
great sewenag to the wheel. Finding the man 
old on, and dreading another sea, 
— his own hands, lashed him to the 
elm. 

While thus employed he felt the ship give a 
slight roll, a very slight roll, to windward. His 
experienced eye lightened with hope; he cast 
his eager glance to leeward. There it is a sailor 
looks for the first spark of hope. Ay, thereaway 
was a little, little gleam of light. He patted 


_th> helmsman on the shoulder and pointed to it ; 


for now neither could one man speak for the 
wind, nor another hear. The sailor nodded 
joyfully. 
gad the continuous tornado brpke into 
squalls. 

Hope grew brighter. 

But, ee in one furious squall the 
ship broke round off.so as to present her quar- 
ter to the sea at an unlucky moment: for it 
came seven deep again, a roaring mountain, and 
hurled itself over her stern and quarter. The 
mighty mass struck her stern frame with the 
weight of a hundred thousand tons of water, and 
drove her forward as a boy launches his toy- 
boat on a pond; and, though she made so little 
resistance, stove in the dead-lights and the port 
frames, burst through the cabin bulk-heads, and 


washed out all the furniture, and Colonel Kenea- |, 


ly in his night-gown with a table in his arms 
borne on water three feet deep; and carried him 
under the poop awning away to the lee quarter- 
deck scuppers; and flo@ded the lower deck. 
Above, it swept the quarter-deck clean of every 
thing except the shrieking helmsman; washed 
Dodd away like a cork, and would have carried 
him overboard if he had not brought up against 
the mainmast and grasped it like grim death, 
half drowned, half stunned, sorely bruised, and 
gasping like a porpoise ashore. 

e held on by the mast in water and foam, 
panting. He rolled his iring eyes around : 
the bulwarks fore and aft were all in ruins, with 
wide chasms, as between the battlements of some 
decayed castle: and through the gaps he saw 
the sea yawning wide for him. He dare not 
move: no man was safe a moment, unless lash- 
ed to mast or helm. He held on, expecting 
death. But presently it struck him he could 
see much farther than before. He looked up: 
it was clearing overhead ; and the uproar 
ing visibly. And now the wind did not decline 
as after a gale; extraordinary to the last, it 
blew itself out. 

Sharpe came on deck, and crawled on all 
fours to his captain, and helped him to a life. 
line. He held on by it, and gave his orders, 
The wind was blown out; but the sea was as 
dangerous as ever. The ship began to roll to 
windward. If that was not stopped, her fate 
was sealed. Dodd had the main trysail set, 
and then the fore il, before he would yield 
to go below, though drenched, and sore, and 
hungry, and worn out. Those sails steadied 
the ship; the sea began to go down by degrees; 
the celestial part of nature was more generous: 
cloud, out came the heavenly 


it: the sun famed in its centre. Nature, after, 

three days’ eclipse, was so | : it seemed a 

new heavens and a new earth. If there was an 

infidel on board who did not believe in God, 
little 

head: as for Dodd, who was i 

i | toward that lovely in 


for saving the ship and cargo and her peoples’ 
lives, not forgetting the private treasure he was 
carrying home to his dear wife and children at 


With this thought, he naturally looked down : 
rom his pocket; his hand to hi 


home, 


bottle was gone. 


— 


MENCEMENT OF THE ATTACK ON Port Hupson,. 
‘Louisiana, by the capture by General Grover’s di. 


vision of the first rebel rifle- 


Port Hudeon at 8 Sunda bath, 

A.M. On y the 
Colonel ball of the Twelfth Aon hag 
fourth thrown as skirmishers along t 
whole road through dense woods, met no tion 
until they encountered the outer rifie-pits, abont half 


a brisk and hard 
out the enemy and possession of the pits. 

General Grover then took.a right on the edge 
of the yards from main portion of the en- 


TIoNs OF Port Hupson—one of the most dashing 
acts of bravery in this war, so replete with heroic 
incidents. Mr. Hamilton writes: 


It having been understood that a 
ous attack from 
Hudson was to be 
cannonading upon Ww continued incessantly 
until 2 o’clock by Sher- 
man, who was intended to commence his assault at the 
same time on the left, had his troops in readiness. 


battery pla upon 
which he did very effectively; and then the order for 
assault was given. A number of brave fellows from 


regiment volunteered to go in advance with the fas- 
cines, a roadway through the 

t; these were ediately followed by others who had 
volunteered to form the assaulting party; and after them 
the regiments with their colonels, all under the 
immediate direction of Augur in person. 


tt 
eq 
: 


our encircling | 
on Wednesday, the 27th, General 


j he 


again, she shipped a sea. It came in over her | In a fever of alarm and anxiety, but with good 1 
bow transversely ; broke as high as the. main- | hopes of finding it, he searched the deck; he 4 
stay, and hid and buried the whole ship before | looked in every cranny, behind every coil of . : 
ay the waist bulwarks on the sea had not carried away, ie 
and drowned the vain. 
The sea, acting on the buoyant bladder at- q 
tached,shad clearly torn the bottle out of his gi 
pot when it washed him against thé mast. ii 
is treasure then must have been driven much . fi 
and Who could tell ? 
t flashed on poor man with fearful dis- 
Dodd, who was in his cabin, sent the whole’| tinctness that it must either have been picked . oi 
crew to the pumps, except the man at the wheel; | up by somebody in the ship ere now, or else 
and prepared for the worst. carried out to sea. 
In men so brave as he was, when Hope dies, Strict inquiry was:‘made among the men. : 
Fear dies. His chief care now was to separate No one had seen it. : s | 
the fate of those he loved from his own. He The fruit of his toil and prudence, the treas- - ¢ 
took a bottle, inserted the fatal money in it, | ure Love, not Avarice, had. twined with his ' : | 
with a few words of love to his wife, and of di- | heart-strings; was gone. In its defense he had | 
rection to any stranger that should fall in with | defeated two pirates, each his superior in force; | 
and now conquered: the elements at their mad- , 
dest. And in the very moment of that* great 
| victory—It was gone. 
THE SIEGE OF PORT HUDSON. | 
On page 412 we reproduce a sketch by our spe- 
cial artist, Mr. Hamilton, illustrating the Com- ' 
De us the affair ; 
| | 
cloc: reserve of the Twenty-fourth Connec- 
ticut was sent in the woods which flank the and after | 
to artillery fight 
our mes: position. Dering the height of the artil- 
engagement eral Grover went to the front, and a 4 
Parrots strick off the fore-leg of his horse, but the 
General himself escaped unhurt, 
On page 413 we give another picture, also from ai 
a sketch by Mr. Hamilton, illustrating me arg ; 
AvGuR’s RECENT ASSAULT UPON THE Fo Ca- 
General Augur’s assaulting forces consisted only of Col- 
onel E. P. Chapin’s brigade, viz., the 4Sth Massachusetts, a4 
| led by Lientenant-Colonel O’Brien; the 49th Massachu- i 
| sette, by Colonel F. W. Bartlett; the 116th New York, led i] 
| ‘—P from the right, viz., the 2d Louisiana, under Colonel : 
The scene that presented itself to the view of oar devot- ~ 
ed men as from the wood was reall il- 
scared by any difficulties. 
| Port be tak 
muskets and fascines the impenetrable rubbish— ‘ 
shell, and canister—the result may easily be imagined. ' ; 
It was wholesale slanghter. 
But it was glorious to see the heroism and endurance of £04 
our men. Onward they went—the old te aver’ 
proudly above them (the fascine-bearers falling in every 
direction)\—until they actually, many of them, 
their way clean through the half mile of tangled : 
to the narrow open space between it and the breast-works, . 
where, as a matter of course, the gallant fellows perished. 4 
The unequal contest had lasted from 8 p.m tu, 
when General Augur, finding ft utterly impossible to carry 4 
out the instructions he had received, withdrew his men im “yy 
perfect shot for shot as thay gut. beak te J 
th t 
During these two mertel hoars maby « brave soul went . 
wounded in leg, still went he received 
Minié ball im the head, which killed after he had got : 
Colonel O° troops in the 
| thickest of the pte that brief space of time : 
amounted to 64 and 316 wounded—among them 27 3 
One of the aan extraordinary instances of ex 
hibited on this eventful day was that of Colonel F. W. # 
Bartlett. This desperately brave young offlcer—who had 
already lost a leg in the finding it impossible ¢ 
to go through the impediments on foot, actually had the . 
andacity to go on horseback—forming, of course, & con- : 
spicuous target for the whole rebel batteries sharp- *, 
“ n n 
on horseback said a rebel officer to Captain Cutting, of 
for our On being told the name, the officer c 
— . exclaimed, “He is a brave man, and we actually gave 
heart-felt, though silent, gratitude to its Make orders not to shoot him.” The good intention was, - a 
ever, not fulfilled, as Colonel Bartlett was twice wounded, 
4 in the wrist and ankle, but fortunately only ay wig 4 
Another daring act recorded in our picture is of 4 
Captain Holeomb, who, at the request of Major G. B. + 
Halsted, the Assistant Adjutant-General to General Augur, 
t up one little field-piece of the Vermont battery, 
the fire of the enemy, and thus saving many lives. In ; ) 
Holcomb was accompanied anly by 
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A LETTER. 


Ware were you when I suffered? My heart was very 


faint ; 
It wanted a heart to leanon. Where was yours at the 


time? 
I hope you were happy somewhere; 
Of the chill air I was ee softer 
clime. 


+ am thinking of you always, and Tam afiad at night; 
For before I dream, I fancy, and my dreams 


marred ; 
And I see you lying wounded, with your face upturned to 
the light, 
And I can not stoop to kiss it; and I think the parting 
hard. | 


I was reading alone—there was only the light of { fire— 
"When I thought you stood behind me, and I not 
turn my head. 


sire? 


I think you were there for a moment, but I turn- 


ed you were fied. 
Were you watching the tarban windup the dry bows 
And, when they reached the top, and you knew they lok- 


ed at the sea, 


Oh, that hope is so weary; 
Whenever-it plays me false, they tell me I must not 
doubt ; 


But though they call it it is only a mask for Fear ; 
And it never iets me I think ts wearing ms 
out. 


I looked in the glass today, and my face was old and 
stra 


f nge ; 
And I felt « pang of dread when they told me the mai 
F F thought, i ‘home, that you would not 
or ug you came 
like the change. 


I suppose you are brown and fierce, and your eyes are 
ready to flash; 
You walk erect and evift—you have always something. 


4h! you men are happy; | 


dash: 
Weeping whstes us away, but work ennobles you. 


they watch me with looks of 
Always they their tones when ‘askime, 


** Dear, you go?” 
‘And because I want them to smile, I often smile and say 


“Yes;" 
But when ‘the dance grows to 
say No.” 


For shoud when we together and talk and 
Stenting step by step through the gloom while 


you were away— 


. I should not like to see one doubt flit over your face: 


** Perhaps she hardly misse4 me; her life was so light 
and gay.” 


Ah, « letter again! “It brings no tidings to 7 


speak. 
What! ¥ You are coming home! Yon are crossing the 
dear kind sea! . 
You aré rushing home to me now! 
face in a week! 


He is coming;—where are you all?—he is coming. Do 
you not know? 

See, I am kissing the words which I was afraid to read! 

What = you saying, mother ? Why do you look at me 


so indeed! 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ACARD. 


att t to Tourists. Mr. Semmons begs to inform 

velling Public that he has consented to open a 
Shae of his store at 

No. 123 Broadway, opp. Post Office, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
where may be found a splendid assortment wis erle. 
brated Spectacles, Hye- Eye-Glasset, and Double Tele-. 
mense power Marine Glasses, 
Opera Glasses, &c., £¢.; newly invented Vest. 
Pocket Double Glass, of the greatest transparent power, 


suitable for tourists and s 


portsmen. 
The biisiness in New York will still beopen. Catalogues 
sent free by enclosing stamp. 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 
669} Broadway, opp. Bond N.Y. 


Sent free by mail for 60 cents. 


Dyspepsia Tablets, 
For INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, &c.— Manufac- 
tured yt by 
G. WELLING, No. 207 Centre St., New York. 
bee. Sold by Druggists generally. 


160 Needles 25 Cents. 


ARTLETT’S BURNISHED NEEDLES “ Sew Easier.”’ 
All sizes. Free by mail. Bartlett's Needle and 
" Machine Furnishing Depot, 442 Broadway, N. ¥. 


THE 
PATENT NO CHIMNEY BURNER, 
for B Burning Kerosene or Coal Oil in 


Fluid Lamps. 
wa rented in every State of the 


Great inducements offered. Send for 
Circular. 


by mail on receipt of 25 


TURNIP 
RUTA BAGA 


° 


‘$15 Per Day Easy $15 


Watch Free. 


Employment for everybody, male and female. 100,000 
children wanted to act as our Agents 
t the U. 8. 


Household nions, 
ide, M Medion! Prearations, Man Ways to Get Rich 

ons, Many Ways 
Likenesses of Military Heroes, Union Gents’ 
Pocket Calendars for 1863, Yankee Norrons of all kinds, 
rich and costly Presents o, 


if bought many dollars. Price each 
70200 Wholesale rates to Agents 
Our stand same as a 


mtn ory and have long been 
and only real valuable and standard Articles 
manufactured. 


$1 romtasun 


Acknowledged by all who have used be, 


spects, unequaled. Sent 
00., No. 104 John 
Street, N. Y.,Room No.1. Send foracircular. 


MUSQUITO ALL NETS. 
UITO NEW NETS. 
MUSQUITO KINDS NETS. 
MUSQUITO of NETS. 
SHIELDS. 
Lace At Kelty’s Curtains. 
LACE No. 859 Broadway. CURTAINS. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


HOLLAND and GOLD 
HOLLAND and GOLD 


Corps Badges.- 


to fur- 


quired. Also! National Union 
Pins, ten different 


For ** National Union League Pin,” see our Card on 
last page. 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


THE SOLDIER'S SAFEGUARD.—This is. the title be- 
stowed upon HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS by an 
officer of the United States Army, writing from the Valley 
of Virginia. He says in a letter to the proprietors, Messrs. 
Hosretrer & Smiru: ‘‘In every instance where your Bit- 
ters have been taken car. and e#ystematically, as a 
s epidemics so common and so 

they have answered the desired end, and 

os ae therefore claim for your celebrated Tonic and 

tive the lon of the So_pirr's Sarrcuarp.” 

— Wherever it has tried in the army, the result has 

the same. The soldiers themselves are clamorous to 

have it substituted for the 

8, Rye, the purest stimulant, in the opinion of 
chert a can be produced from any substance by an 

and this matchless is with 


a con of the finest tonic, anti-bilious and correct- 


ive go gums, roots, &c., known to modern phar- 
OSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS— 
the 


battle-field. Sold by Druggists and Family Grocers, 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters,’ « 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY - 
‘A. 
ror New York, 


$ A MONTH! I want to hire ts in every - 


8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


— Double Lens. Prof. 


Microscopes 28 
on Free by mail. T. King, 
Evans Hall,” No. 8 


py TICKNOR & 


from 20 Cents.—Some- 


person. 40 samples 


that retails for $2, by 
70 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


NATIONAL UNION LEAGUE PINS. 


; 


Sent by mail or express, pre- Address sole Manu- 
facturers SALISBURY, BRO. re CO., Providence, R. I. 
| Attention, Soldiers! 


Ne soldier should have 
WITH HIS 
NAME MARKED  DIS- 
TINCTLY upon it. The 
Subscribers will forward to 
any soldier in | the Army a 
solid Silver Badge, with his 
Name, Company, and Regi- 
ved upon i 


DROWNE & MOORE, 
Manufatturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York. 


Is it possible that Soldier can be s0 fool- 
ish as to leave the city without a supply of HOLLOWAY'S 
OINTMENT AND PILLS? Whoever does so will deeply 
regret it. These medicines are the only certain cure for 
Bowel Complaints, Fevers, Sores, and Scurvy. Only 25 
cents per box or pot. 


Meratric Union Baveors Gratuirous 
TO onty! Unconditional Loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment should be the Watchword of the Hour. Send 
one 8 cent stamp for postage. HUBBARD BROS., NV. Y. 


Neuualgia and Rheumatism. 
Persons afflicted with either of these nome would 
do well to procure a bottle of 


Sturgis’ Electric Compound. 


a& most remarkable remedy for N Rheumatism, 
and kindred complaints. B. W. rietor, 
Boston. For sale by D. 8. BARNES & CO., Broad 
way, N. Y., General Agents. 
& 


stream a 
of forty feet. Sam- 
sent on re- 
ceipt of Onz Dot- 
gents 
we wanted to con 
States, Counti 


and Towns. Call on or address JONAS 
Inventor and Manufacturer, 498 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


AT YOUR OWN HOMES.—THOUSANDS CAN RE- 
ALIZE A HUNDRED DOLLARS WEEKLY.—No uten- 
sils required except those found in every household ; prof- 
its 100 per cent. ; demand sta — as flour. It is the great- 

Ww or urn dress MUN 
BROWN & CO., No. Bleecker Street, N. 


Insoles, Belts and Armlets. 


es, $1; Armlets, $1 50; Belts, $3. 
lar. Sent by mail for cents ad 


LUNGS; axp TO MARE 
for J 


of Fashionable Jewelry, Rare 
Army Advice, , &c., the whole 


Note Papers and ‘Wedding Cards. 
Tiffany & Co., 
.. Nos. 550 and 552 Broadway, 
respectf Ly inf their Patro d the general 


ably extended the SraTionzry Derarrment of their 
Fanoy Goops and have now unequalled 
facilities for furnishing the latest styles of 


Correspondence and Wedding Stationery, 
Cards of all sizes and shapes, engraved upon the premises 
with ogee! and dispatch. Initials stamped, colored 
or plain, in ordinary text or originally designed mono- 
gram. A choice assortment De la Rue's and Asprey’s 
h Boxes, Note and Letter Papers, 


Writing Cases, Dis 
as well as the last styles, constantly for sale. 


New Army Register. 


The oF er mee Army Register, gi the names, date 
d original place nativ- 


ND, 
198 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Cristadoro’s Hair ir Dye. 


and applied at No. 6 Astor House, N 


Agents and 


Something New. Patent Match Safe, for vest be 
of beauty, and usefulness combined. 
mail, 50 cts. S. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau St., N. Y. 


poner Bounty, Pay, Prize 


with Lis ts of Prices, by enclos rary 
y SOMES, 
Pizce, New ork, and 476 7th Street, Washington, D. C, 


Agents Wanted. 


Send stamp for circulars. Rice & Co., 8T Park Row, N. Y. 


—A Rare ae, for ajl Want- 
ing Farms, in the 

Hammonton, 30 miles so 
mate; best fruit soil and anarkets in the Union; $15 to 
$20 acre, Terms easy. “or full information apply to 
R. } BYRNES, Hammonton, Néw Jersey. Letters an- 
swered. Route to the land...Leave Vine Street 
Philadelphia, at 7} A. M. or 3} P. M. for Hammonton. 


Musquito Shield or | 


J. HAVENS PATENT.—For the Arm 

ers, Sick or Wounded, or any one who eublea with 
musquitoes, flies, or dust. Price from St rs to "2 


Ma 
No 80 Nassau St-y Room No, 28,.N. Y¥. 


TWO, WORKS rox ‘OR WELL. 


No until received, read, and a 
Ist. D SIX IX LECTURES on Causes, 
Prevention, and Cure of Cons kin Diseases, M 


and &c, On the Mode and for 
Preserving th. vings. ce 

2d. DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S NEW WORK on Heart Disease, 
Apoplexy, Rheu &c., with many valua- 
bie Bodies! Pressiatens these Diseases. 168 pages, 6 


State, County, and Post-Office. Ad- 


giving Name, State Say which book you will 
ve 
drese DR. & No. 714 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE. 
One Hoe News Press, Donble Cylinder, Bed 36x60. 


Dram Cylinder, four Rollers, Table Distri- 
‘five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed Price 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.Y. 
Books, Cards. &c. ‘Send for our Circular, enclos- 
stamp. Address 
ENRY & CLAYTON, Box 1634, P. O., New York. 


Union League Badge. 


Badge of the Union Party of the 
Clubs) 330. ‘ingle Badge 
Cents ts by mail. 


JOHN W. EVERETT 
P. O. Box 1614, or 111 Fulton 
Street, 


w Yor 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQuARE, New YORK, 
Have Just Published : 
HOOKER'S NATURAL PHY. 
School and Family. gg) 4 


Natural Phil 
WortutneTton Hooxgg, M. Professor of the the Theory 
ef Wale College, Author 
“ First Illus y 
300 Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. : 


THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC: Designed for 
Children. By Exias LL.D., Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Astronomy - or College, and 
Author of a Course of Mathematics, &c. 16mo, Half 
Sheep, 80 cents. 


WILLSON’S gi ‘SPELLER. A simple and 
gressive Course of Lessons in Spelling, with 
and Dictation Exercises, and the Elements of Oral an 
WILLSON, Author 
1émo, Half 


AFRICAN HUNTING FROM ROM NATAL TO THE 
BESI, including Lake Ngami, the*Kalahari Desert, &c. 
852 to 1 CHARLES BALDWIX, 
Illustrations by Wolf and 
the Great Sportsman. Small 


ILLIAM KIN 
2 Vol. L just ready. 


LOVERS. A Novel. 


Moorland 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


m 
i 
| large size Stationery, Recrpes, and No- 
containing fine Writing Materials, euch 
aS Pens, Pencils, otters, Beau 
The Subscribers have this day issued their Emblems, Ladies’ Fashion! Plates, Designs for Needlework, 
Annual Turnip Seed Circular, 
Designed to information exclusively to those who 
deal in whether country Drug- 
: Booksellers, or M It will be mailed with- 
eat charge to all such who May 
rieties of the advertisers are the mbet 
rom rove ti it 
Raised with critical care, and will prove to be entifled t : 
) to the highest confidence. ap by the 1000 for Sutlers, Peddlers, Wholesale Dealers, | U-S- Army, as shown by the Official Army Register to 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON, &c, Goods sent by Express safe to Parts of the army oct 
Sixth Street, South or Southwest. A Srienpm Warc#, This da lish ed by 
: ) Ladies Get the Best. sent free. 8, C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., 
| . The Great Original, Largest, and Oldest Prize 
| tage House in the World. 
| Cristadoro's Hair Preservative. 
| NATIONAL UNION LEAGUE PINS. 
NATIONAL UNION LEAGUE PINS. 
NATIONAL UNION LEAGUE PINS. 
NATIONAL UNION LEAGUE PINS. 
r 
| Holland & Gold Window Shades. 
WINDOW SHADES G 1B 
| 
| 
, 5 ee N Y. N, receipt of One Dollar. The 
= above cut represents size 
j — : & can astened to 
[AS a oy ery style, color, and quality. aD ent. Adress 
Regimental Badges got up to or- 
= UNION } 
\ Jewelry very cheap to Cash > 
B.N. FOOTE & co, | PANN 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 4\ ( iP | \ 
| 
_HOSTHTTER’S 
CARRIAGE 
| WASHER. 
i | By the use of 
this simple and 
ingenious article, 
a window of the 
~ r usual size may 
f thoroughly 
cleaned end pol- © 
or girl ‘ten years 
of age. The 
sufficient water 
forgthis purpose, 
and throws a 
a 
| 
and u ysical prostration—shoul every army | 
’ hospital and convalescent camp, and should form a portion 
of the medicine stores of every regiment in the field. | —— ee __, 
Given to the wounded, it would save the lives 
‘ of thousands who must otherwise die of exhaustion on the ee 
£ — King Microscope have used them in Great Britain and the United States | §yo, Cloth, $1 50. 
ord, of Harv ard University,says: works ve can testify) for curing Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Neu- 
ralgia, tendency of blood to the head, and all nervous dis- | 
neous rem- 
ay, N. Y. 
By Mrs. G Au- 
J. DODIN, Book of Wonders. 9500 sald, eat. ody Lud- 
| No. 2 Platt Street, N. Y, tion. 8 for$l. Mailed free, Address Cottage,” 
& & CO., Hinsdale, New Hampshire. ELDS, Publishers, Bosvor 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 
100,000 
WATOHES, CHAINS, &c., &c 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 

SPLENDID LIST!! 

@F ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 


100 Gold Watches each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ........... .-. 8500 each. 
500 ‘Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 15 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 1000 each. 
8000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
8000 & “ 800to 500 each. 
8000'Cameo Brooches ....... 400to 6 00 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 


8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches... 400 to 6 00-each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 


8000 Cameo Ear Drops.......-....- 400 to 600 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 OO each. | 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Eer Drops 460 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys. 200 to 600 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 600 each, 
5000 Sleeve 2350to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings. 250to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............--. 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Lockets. ......... 260 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry..........- 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension : 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 600 each. 
All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 
- All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 


gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair | 


chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then to one 
dollar and take the article or not. i 

In afl transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 


AcEnTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten | 


cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 


Gress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. WINSLOW & CO., 
206 Broedway, New York. 


FIRTH, SON & CO., 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they are now 
permanently located In the 


SPACIOUS STORE, 
NO. 563 BROADWAY, 


Next door to Messrs, Ball, Black & Co. 


They would, at the same time, call the attention of their 
numerous friends and the 


MUSICAL PUBLIC 


To their valuable and well assorted stoek of 


PIANOS, 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Strings in all Varieties, | i 
| 


MUSICAL | 
| MERCHANDISE, 
ee. 
Which they have now for sale 

WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL, 

At the lowest prices and of the best quality. 

Sole Agents for MORISON’S HYGEIAN Medicines. 


anit tention! — Ag Discharged Soldiers, 


nducements to sell our Sta- 
tionery and Prize e largest; best, and 
esteut. Also Paper and ~ at very low 
36 Beekman 


_ G, 8. HASKINS & CO., Street, N. ¥. 


ATTENTION! 
Tue Cuearest Hovse ix THe Wortp: - 


Pm of assorted Jewelry for $50. Trade list sent 
L. 8. SALISBURY, Agt., Providence, R. I. 
TREOTION LABELS AND and 


con 


HILTON’S | 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT 


Bot a combination of Gino, Rabi, , or Gutta Perchs, 
It is the only Liquid Cement extant that 

will stick Patches and Linings to Boots 

and Shoes 


It is a liquid. It is insoluble in water or oil. It will 
adhere oily substances firmly and completely. 


HILTON BROTHERS & co, 
Proprietors, 


CARDS 


N. ¥. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN AMUSEMENT C 

Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and tae 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Sh 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the 
games. ‘Three packs mailed free on receipt t of One Dollar. 
The usual discount to the trade. Send fora Circular. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 

14 Chambers Street, New York. 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
A Pamphlet mailed, post-paid, for $3, containing exact 
copies of advertisements for ays. 649 yal to property. 
or to HENRY HAY Broadway, N. Y. 
Coats of arms found, painted and pa al 


BRO 


Roots, 
eases of the scalp, and ite 
ioates dandruff; prevents 


of the head; entirely erad- 

hair from fallin t, or 
turning prematurely y, causing it to grow t thick and 
long. Sold by dru eve “epes Put up ina 
taining two Price $1. 


DR. H. H. STERLING, Sole Proprietor, 
Depot No. 498 Broadway. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


- Good of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, &c., to be seen—onl 
miles Pro Delightful 


m Philadel climate—20 
tracts of from $15 per acre, payable within 4 years. 
Good schools and Han are sett Apply 


to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P, M., yaaa Ce Cum d Co., 
New Jersey. — of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- 
ral sent free, From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. 


«Tt ta one af the most extenstos fertile tracts, tn an al- 


most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July 1th, 1862, 


Duryea’s Maizena 
Was the only * for food from Indian Corn” 


Royal Comm tion of all prominent 
of “Corn mm and Prepared Corn 


Flour” of this and other countries epatthoteents The 
food and luxury of the age, without a single fault. One 
trial will convince the most sceptical. Mak 


with few or no at a cost aston 

ical. A slight addition to t Flour greatly 

improves Bread Cake. It is also excellent for thicken- 
sweet sauces, gravies for fish and meat, so &c. 


Grocers and everyw 


CATAREE! Dr. 
to the very seat » and 

exterminates it, root and ‘branch. Price $1 00. Send a 

stamp for a pamphlet. Depot 612 Broadway. 


MOUNT KISCO MILITARY AND COLLEGIATE 
and Send for a circular to A. B. WIGGIN, A.M., 
Prin., Westchester County, N, Y. 


FRIENDS OF 
All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash: 


Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all Union 


troops, should. be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S 
EXPRESS, No. 14 Broadway. Butlers charged low rates. | 


q 


HUBBARD BRO’ 1 


EWYORK. 


Are receiving importations of that deservin 
ey 


Railway Timekeepers, 


WITH HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASES,» 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED For Army SAERs. 


Frank 
: “ 
bial for their 


and reliability. They are 


accuracy 
is Arde and for — in the army and travelers.” 
vowing of in its 


Number of May 9, reviewing 
that this 


nary enterprise as theirs-@o ri 
es are novelties produced by 
ing other manu 

gance. Fidelity and 
the House a desirable medium 


pos Should retail $20 to 
of Tot tha Also’ the 


Magic Time Observers, 


THE PERFECTION OF MECHANISM! 


tn Apvance! 
ta” MONEY MUST BE SENT BY MA 
different Express Companies of the ci 
Watches, &c., to the Army; t 
prohibited delivering money from soldiers for 
of Watches, money 
sent by mail! There is no risk in making 


tak our establ-himent are registered by ma 
@ upon ourselves guar- 
antee a safe delivery. Address 


HUBBARD BROS., Sole 


MOISTENS, 
BEAUTI- 
FIES, 


FOR THE 


KENDALL'S AMBOLINE is a 


ulating extracts from Flow 
GROWTH, BEAUTY, and 
HAIR. 


&B 
N 


$60 A MONTH! at $60 month, 
expenses paid, to sell our aod carious ancl 


all parts of the country can 
of the Proprietor, J. YOUNG, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ladies’ Ready-Made Undergarments 
or 


Linen. Cambric: and Muslin. 
Store 1143 Broadway, near 26th 8t. 


faithfully executed express, C.0.D. 
List of Prices mailed if requested. ed 


$10 per day nett profit.—Agents wanted for a light 
for a circular to 


Leslie's [iustrated Newspaper of ¥eB. 21, 1963, 
TIMEKEEPEERS are 


| Miss MULOcK’s FAIRY BOOK. The best 
selected and 


_ A DARE NIGHT'S WORK. A 


Author of. “ Sylvia's Lovers,” “* Mary Barton,” &c. 


by mail; we | 


 §CENES 
CAMPAIGNS. 


Todk place this Week at 
300 Canal Street. 


“Wever before has he made a better 
| DISPLAY, 
And claims still to be 


_“The Leader of Fashions.” 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Naw York, 
Have Just Published: 
Europe. M.D., LL.D., 


of Chem in the’ Univer: 
sty of Now, York: Author on Humes 


&e.  Syo, Cloth, $8 50. 


Fairy Stories . By the 
thor of ng “The 
mo, Clath, $1 00. 


ST. OLAVES. ANovel 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE @REAT 
REBELLION. Part IV. Price 2 cénts. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, % 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
A Tale. By Mra. G 
Svo, 


, 25 cents. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
‘ Por July, 1863. 


CONTENTS : 
IN THE WAR OF 1812.—H.. HARRISON'S 
ILLusTRaTiIons. — Tippecance Battle-Ground. — The 
—J oseph Barron.—Fort Harrises.—Joha 
Battle-Ground.—Kinzie 
—Fort Wayne.— Will- 


FORWARD AND BACK. _ 

MR. BLAZAY’S EXPERIENCE, 

ROMOLA. the Author of 
CHAPTER Prophetess. 


Ons. 
you will help me.—Tessa at Home. 
on HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
XXV. Adolphus Crosbie spends an Evening 
at his Club. 
CHAPTER 


XXVI. Lord de Courcy in the Bosom of his 
Cuarrer XXVII. “On my Honor, I de not Under- 


stand it.”’ 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—It's quite true.—Devetedly attached 


| to the Young Man. 


ENGLAND IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 
THE ROSETTA STONE. 
COAL AND PETROLEt 
WHY AUNT DILLY N MARRIED. 
SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. . 


TIONS. Toilet. Promenade Dress. 
One Copy for iweon $3 00 
Two Copies for Year e @-.4 500 
An Extra Copp, Sor of Sun- 
or 11 for $35 00. 
HARPEE’s and EREKLY, together, 
one year, $5 00. 


TERMS. 
One for One Year. . $80 
Extra 
$2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $95. 
Harper's Magazine and WEEELy, together, 


one year, $5 00 
Vols. I., IL, Itl., IV. V. and VI., for the Years 1857. 
1808, 18 1960, 1861, and 1868, of “HARPER'S WEEK: 
handsomely bound in Cloth extra, Price 


are’ pow feady. 
tw The employ no Taaverine AGENTS, 
Parties who desire to subscribe to Harper’s Magazine of 
Harper's Weekly had better remit direct to the Publish- 
ers, or pay their to some Postmaster or Gen-« 
eral Agent with whom are acquainted, and of whesd 
they are aarared 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


MANTILLAS. 
f 
GRAND OPENING 
stitching, and effectually mend broken i 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys, Bone, Ivory, 
and articles of household use. Mantillas re 
L is 
Put up in packages for Family aud Manufact¢:ers' use , 
from 2 oz. to 100 Ibs. 0 $ q 
her | Bros. are meeting the enormous sale that 
Fin chly merits. we Walk 4 
other House, far 
ess to 
e RAILWAY TIMEKEEPER has SEAVY 
STERLING SILVER Cases, beautiful white enamel § 
handsome gold hands, with superior regulated moveniént, - 
| warranted to run and keep excelgmt time! Price per 
case of half dozen, $54. By mail 81-65 additional for 
each. 
cele- 
MAN'S WATCH COMBINED, WITH Patent Setr- 
The NW. Y. Mlustrated News, in ite issue of Jan. 10th, 
1863, on page 147, voluntarily mages “We have been | ; 
shown a most ing noveity which the Hussagp a 
Bros., of New York, are the sole importers. It is called ‘ 
the Magio and is a Hunting and Open 
= | end decidedl ch t timepiece 
for gouatel aiid Ges Geer eered. It has within it 
and connected with its machinery, its own winding at- > 
a tachment, rendering a key entirely unnecegsary, The Mg 
cases of this Watch are composed of two metals, the out- a 
) ; er one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved ruby a 
C mm action lever movement, and is warranted an accurate gy 
5 denen, $206 Sample Watehie mest bomen, tux 
\ ozen neat morocco boxes, 
those proposing to bey at wholesale, $35. Ifsent by mail rey 
the postage is 36 cents. : 
/ RY 6) SS down to the Death of Lord zlan. By ALEXANDER ee 
f 
ney are also 
| sending treasury-notes of large denominations, being Ps 5 
careful of the Register the letter tf possible, 
‘ and if near some city where a draft may be purchased, a 
44 ae | 
DRAWN Z ENGRAVED FROMIIFE. iam H. Harrison.—Site of Fort Defiance.—Winchester’s 
Head-Quarters.—-Battle-Ground of River Raisin.—The La if 
DR. STERLING’S AMBROSIA is a stimulating oily | " Salle House.—Simon Perkins. 
d Herbs. It will cure all dis- a al pAN AMERICAN FAMILY IN GERMANY. — Finer q 
APER. 
yt 4 ODORATES, ILLusTRaTIONs.—The Long Bill. —Chimney-Sweep.— 
ff 6LLENGTH- Pretty,—Father, Son, and Mother.— Promenade.— = 
ENS, Welcome Home. — Mother’s Birthday, — Séhecimaster’s 
INVIGOR< MARGARET FREYER'S HEART, 
— EASTER FLOWERS. a 
NOURISHES, | ROSEMARY. (Coneluded.) 
the HAPTER On San Miniate 
4 Cuaprer LIV. The Evening and the Morning. 
‘ LVI. The o Wife. : | 
PERMA 
‘+ Beneficial where the hair requires a gentle stimu- e 
; ant. Dr. CHILTON, 
farming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies. “Have never had any thing which so perfectly : acd 
Just Tribute to Merit. the WARREN WARD, Eaq., 
No, 227 Canal Street, New York, ey 
‘* After being BALD for over seven years, your AMBO- Se 
| LINE has covered the entire.scalp with NEW HAIR." ee 
| Prof. JOHN, SENIA, No. 25 King St., New York. a 
For sale by all Druggiste and F: Dealers. Put up 
in boxes, containing two bottles; price $1. Manufactured “G 
that received and honorable mention from the 
Broadway, New York. 
Pre THE AGE OF IRON. 
Cakes, Custards, Blanc Mange, &c., without ixin-giase Pig Iron.—A Beall. Iron. — 
—A Big One.—Iron Armor.—Bull-Fivet. 
—Offensive Weapons. 
BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, Office ONS 
or Ice Cream nothing can compare h it. A little | 335 Broadway, Moffatt's Building, cor. Worth Street, sl 
a boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, chocolate, | Manufacturers of superior Needles for all Sewing Ma- e 
tea, &c. Put up in 1 pound packages, under the trade- e 
mark ** Maizena,” with directions. A most delicious art- a 
icle of food for children and invalids of all ages. For sale . 7 
by 
Manufactured at Glen Cove, Long Island. e 
| WM Fulton OLD PENS RETAILING AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
DURY HARPES BROTHERS, 
the world. One filling will write $ to urs. Send Ee 
for circular. Gxo. F. HAWKES, HARPER’S WEEKLY. ag 
‘De. Wrrereny’s Prius are infallible for Single Copies Six Cents. 
~Blind and Bleeding Piles. Price cents per 
box. Sold by all Druggists. Reference to ladies and - > Se 
- = tended to fully meet the need of an u ‘ : a 
D2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?— My Ongnent will 
| force them to grow heavily in six weeks Pinon the smooth- = 
est oy without stain or oy to the skin. Price $1 es 
sent by mail, post free, to an dress, on receipt of an ¢ 
UGER'S, 115 Chambers 8t. der. R. @. GRAHAM, No. 109 Neswan Street, NY 


